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Down and up, andl up and down— 
Over and over and over— 

‘Turn in the little seed dry and brown— 
‘Turn ont tho bright red clover! 

Work, and the sun your work will shar. 
Anil tho raln in Sts thmo will fall, 

For nature, sho worketh everywhere, 
‘And the grace of Gol through all. 


With Land on the spade and heart {n the sky, 
Dress the ground, ani till It, 

‘Turn in the little seed, brown and dry, 
Tarn ont the golden millet ; 

Work, and your houso shall bo duly fed, 
Work, and rest shall be won; 

T hold that a man had better bo dead 
‘Thin alive, when his work 1s done 


Down and up, and up and down, 
On the bill-top, low In the valle; 
‘Turn in the little seed, dry and brown, 
Turn ont tho rose and lily 
Work with o plan, or withont a plan, 
And your ends they shall be shaped, trac; 
Work, anil learn at rst band, like a man— 
‘Tho best way to Anoiw ls to do! 


Down and up till life shall closo, 
Ceasing not your protec: 

‘Turn in tho wild white winter snows, 
‘Turn oug the sweet spring daisios. 

Work, and the sun your work will sharc, 
‘And tho rain in {ts tlne will fll, 

For nature, sho worketh everywhere, 
‘And the grace of God through all. 
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“THE UARLOW ESTATE," 
are 
CHAPTER V. 

‘Adam Halmer, like most of his countrymen 
who dwelt in what was known as the German 
Flats, wasja thorough patriot, and although too 
‘old and infirm to engage personally in the war, 
his purse was always ready for the nssistance of 
his whig friends, and his voice wis violent and 
yituperative, against the disturbors of the public 
peace: His’ residence was sufliciently remote 
from the river and from the highways which 
lined it on both sides, to be ordinarily exempt 
from hostilities, for an isolated farm house like 
his did not promise sufficient attractions in the 
way of plunder, to tempt « marauding foe so far 
from the scttlemeits thro: which the great 
thoroughfares ed. Yet occasionally the 
roving Indians, in small” bands, had penetrated 
jnto his neighborhood, and uncle Adam enjoyed 
the reputation of having once defended “his 
house, single-handed, against seven of these 
assailants, wounding one with the only bullet 
which he had, firing blank cartridges at the rest, 
and finally putting the whole party to flight by 
calling upon some imaginary assistants to 
“hurry up mit ter little cannon.” 

He was a warm friend and a great admirer of 
his military brother-in-law, ‘ter Major,” as he 
called him, and he had held many 9 
with the latter to convince him 6 
siding with the Whi 
been the point of difference which had ever 
existed between them. 

also a special fayorite of both 
uncle Adam and his wife, and as they had a 
daughter of about EI ro, and several 
good natured, rollicking iss Barton 
always enjoyed her vi 
cousins,” as they were wont to regard them 
selves, although idence was in the 
smallest*of country village: 

Tt was not caprice or ennui which had decided 
the young Indy to terminate her visit at her 
uncle's a day or two sooner than she had de- 
signed, but her cousin Joab haying business at 
tho settlement on that day, she Dad proposed, 
good naturedly, to ayail herself of the chance 
for going home and save-him the necessity of 
another trip to town. Joab, who was a lad of 
cighteen, was, like his father, tall, slim and very 
long limbed, But unlike the elder Halmer, he 
was very dark-skinned; yet so coal black were 

and so glittering white were his teeth, 
almost handsome, despite his com- 


jon. But beauty was the last thing Joab 


ph 


thought of; he was a merry fellow, fall of fun | 


and frolic, and remarkable Woth for activity and 
shrewdness. 

A large double wagon whieh admitted of bring- 
ing homo a grist from the mill, and yarious other 
stores, Was the vehicle in which the cousins set 
ont. Its wooden and cushionless seat was unre 

oved by springs, and it was drawn by a pair of 
stout, free geldings, over road which was none 
of the smoothest, so that the young couple had 
‘a nolsy clattering ride, which rendered conyer- 
sation almost impossible, the words being fairly 
jolted out of their mouths whenover they at- 
tempted to speak. But this afforded 
protext for bringing his lips close to his pretty 
cousin's cheeks when he addressed her, a prox 
imity which he now and then took advantage of 
for another purpose, responding to the protesta- 
tions of his blushing companion with a laugh of 
triumph, which outsounded the din of the wagon, 
and impelled the startled horses to increased 
speed. 

‘The road which the light-hearted travellers 


were pursuing led almost directly northward, | 


across a slope of country, and descended gradu- 
ally toward the river, on the margin of which it 
intersected the turnpike which led past St. 
Regis Hall, the junction+of the two highways 
being about three miles east of that mansion. 
It was past three o'clock in the afternoon when 
they started, and it was not yet four when they 
came in sight of the narrow but shining stream, 
stretching like a silyer thread across the plain 
and seeming by its devious course, and by its 
frequent Inyolutions, to evince ap unwillingness 
to quit the beantiful Iandseape which it at once 

ated and adorned, A tract of dense wood- 


Joab a} 


country was open for miles eastward, affording 
an extended view of the valley, and the riyor in 
that direction. 

But while they gazed upon s scene too beau- 
tiful ever to satinte the beholder, the young man 
Decamo conscious of a flash of reflected sunlight 
which certainly did not come from the distant 
and placid stream, 

. He looked closer, and suddenly stopping his 
team, he said: 

‘Why Lizzi there's certainly a body of 
soliiers moving; I see their bayonets glittering 
throngh the trees by the rond-side—what can it 
mean 2" 

“Probably they are some of the troops in- 


tended forgy rt Stanwix. ‘There are several 
recruiting Stations now in the county, you 
know.” 


“Yes—or they ma 
up from Albany—but— 

Jond did not scent inclined to go on, cither 
with bis team or with his remarks. A yague 

prehension came over him which he was 
| nshamed to express, while at the same time he 
wus unwilling to excite his cousin's fea 

While he still watched, the distant road at a 

joint where the procession must soon emerge 

ato fuller viow, a solitary Indian, armed with «. 

rifle, suddenly issucd from the woods, scarcely 
adozen rods in advance of the travellers, and 
ran hastily towards them. 

Elizabeth gave a scream of terror, and youn 
Halmer seized his gun, which he had brought 
with him rather from habit than from apprehen- 

jon of danger—but he had scarcely raised it in- 
‘oa position for use, before he lowered and re- 
placed the weapon in the bottom of the wagon. 

“We can't afford to shoot Hans,” he said, 
laughing, ng he caught sight of a well known 
friendly Tndiin of the Oneida tribe, who not- 
withstanding the threatening movement of Joab, 
had continued to advance confidingly toward 
hi 


be reinforcements sent 


y brother must turn back,” said the 
Onieda, Ina broken dialect, which we will not 
undertake to render. ‘The Mohawks and 
tori ‘e coming. See!” 

‘Ts it possible !' exclaimed the young man, 
now thoroughly alarmed, though less for bi 
self than for his friends on the route of the foe. 
“We must indeed turn back, Hans. Jump in 
and ride with us.”” 

Halmer quickly turned his team and wagon, 
but scarcely had he done so, before n lou ejacu- 
lation from the Oneida, who was yet standing in 
the road, attracted his attention, and turning 
around he saw his friend pointing to the north: 
cast 

Too late! he said. 
ugh 

Joab looke 


“More Mobawke— 
and, to his great alarm, he saw 
a small body of men approsehing across the 
ficlds, in x diagonal direction from the turnpike, 
ata yery rapid march. They were six or eight 
in number, and their course was so di- 
rectly towards the little party of travellers, as 
to leave no doubt of their designs. These might 
easily haye been escaped, but anticipating bh 
mly sceming chance for retreat 
considerably larger party, consisting of Mobawk 
Indians, were rinning across the lots with the 
speed of race-horses towards a more southerly 
point in the highway, where th 

| cept him if he sought to return by the way he 
Dad come. 

Both detachments had evidently left the main 
body of the enemy at the s 
advancing directly to the ack, while the 
| other—the swift-footed Indians—were making a, 
detour to get behind the unfortunate traveller: 


It needed but a glance to inform Joab of the | 


whole danger; and if the chance 
| seemed slight, ho did not lessen it by irresolu- 
| tion or hesit 

“Jump in a 
as he held back his restive steeds, and arrested 
| his desconding whip. 
| Hans shook his head and pointed to the 
woods. 

“Lend me your gun, then 


another and | 


me time, the one | 
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A iiis rifle to the 
young man, and tlig Aisappeared in the 
forest. x 

Halmer, whose cong 
wind of his horses yea 
them to their utnie*) 
shout of rage and\f, 
the nearest party d\\ ( 
heedless of a disckary 
mediately succeedei.\ 

Miss Barton, whoso§\Yror had been excessive 
from the rmoment thal he Oneida had pointed 
ir danger, had yet preserved ghe stric 
until the firing elicited an involuntary 


fence in the speed and 
unbounded, now put 
jowers, heediess of a. 
fd intimidation from 
jursuers, and equally 
)iiire-arms which im- 


silence, 
scream 

‘or fear Um, coz? said Joab, encouras 

‘they can’t hurt ping at this mat 

red devils oyer yonderare all I'm afra 

nd T guess we'll weathor (em. 

“Do not mind mo, Joab," sald the trembling 
girl, who was trying'to put in practice the les- 
sons inculeated by her father for such hours of 
peril. “I’m not much fvighténed, and T won't 
seream again; but if Ido, never mind te. 
Don’t waste a word or a Iook on me until we 
are safe.”” 

Holmer could not but feel the greatest un- 
easiness in relation tothe résult of the desperate 
rico imwhich he was engaged; for, although 
the savages were many Foils distant from the 
highway, they were further south than himsclf, 
and while progressing stilksouthward with most 
astonishing rapidity, thoy. were gradually con- 
yerging towards the road, with an cvident ac- 
curicy of calculation a to:the most economical 
angle by which thoff pith could be,made to in- 
tersect it ahead of the fleet team. 

Tn such a chase, a yery few minutes could not 
fail to indicate the result, and, the cheers which 
rose from the tories in the rear evinced that, they 
clearly foresaw what that result must be. That 
young Halmer saw it, too, became evident by a 
sudden slackening of the ‘reins, and a yoice to 
Lis horses which at once checked their speed, 
and in a few seconds bronght them to a stand. 

“Oh, consin Joab, we are lost!” exclaimed 
Elizabeth. 

Halmer raised bls rifle withont reply; and 
without trepidation took n careful alm. 

“Pray, don’t fire, cousin! They’H surely 
murder us on the spot if you do!” 

Unheeding, perbaps unhearing the suppli- 

¢ girl, Hnimer yielded to the great tempta- 

d pulled the trigger. 

Indians, pot expecting such a picce of 
temerity from filgitives so nearly within their 
grasp, were running lose together, and the 
whizzing ball found its victim. 

“Now for the wood! said’ Joab, witnessing 
with exultation the fall of one of the Mohawks. 
“T shall have to lose the horses, but there's no 
help for that.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Halmer leaped from the wagon while speak- 

ing, and Elizabeth, not waiting for his help, 
after him. Staying only to possess him- 

of the other gun, he ram to the road side 
where Miss Barton had preceded hitn, and had 
already, with the Agility of terror, scrambled 
over the fence. landing the guns to the ready 

1, Halmer lig his hand on the top rail and 
went over at a bound, and then the two plunged 
into the sheltering thicket. 

The shot had brought the pursuers to a mo- 
mentary halt, which was followed by a lond cry 
of yengeance as the surviyers rushed onwards, 
Dnt the fugitives, who did not require this in- 
centiye to quicken their speed, continued to run 
as fast as their strengtli and the many obstacles 
which beset their path would pe 

There was no ‘need to a 
Fear seemed to haye lent her wings, and she 
kept rather In adyance of, than behind Joab, who 
was encumbered with the weight of his two 
weapons, neither of which he was willing to re- 
Unquish, 

beth did not indeed go scathless through 
her tangled path, She fell’repeatedly, but al- 
ways rose quickly, protesting herself unharmed, 


and, with panting breath, assuring her compan- 
ion that she was not greatly fatigned, and that 


she could hold out a long while yet. 


Little breath was wasted in talking, for Hal- 
required all their 


mer well knew that the: 
strength, and that the svwift-footed foe, wh 


must already haye entered the forest behind 
them, would scarcely tind any impediment to 
his progress in the bushes, vines, and fillen 

ich so greatly retarded their own moye- 


trees wl 
ments, 


But Elizabeth's protestations abated at length, 


her breath came quicker, her falls were mor 


frequent, and her face and hands became red 
with the trickling blood from the numberless 


scratches she had received. 


Joab saw her pitiable condition, and that no- 
thing conld’ be gained by continued flight in 


such a state. 
“Sit down now, coz," he 


enough for vou to escape. As soon 
able fo go, keep on in a straight line, and if 


can flow Til overtake you, but if anything 
that direction, and in 
about a mile and a half you'll get through the 
woods, and come ont in full view of your fa- 
ther’s Louse, which is less than a mile from the 


happens to me, go on 


other side. Do you understand 
Elizabeth wus in too much distress to speak, 


She shook her head, not to indicate that her 
ions were unintelligible to. her, 
Dut moaning that she conld not fice and leave 
of perishing while seeking to 


consin’s dir 

him to the ri 

cover hor retreat: 
“We 


Pet 


I shall be ready to go in a minute. 


“We shall gain nothing by starting While you 

You nauf rest afew minutes, 
but ifin the meantime they come, then hurry on. 
Tam sure I can keep them off 


are so overcome. 


fas Dest you can: 


alittle while with thesg two guns."? 


While he spoke a crackling was heard among 
the underbrush a few rods north of the fugi- 


tives, and the swarthy fice and broad shoulde! 
of Hans the Oncida came into view. He wa 
on a rapid run, and bad diverged from his direc! 
path of safety in order to k 
the road and agcertain the fate of his friends. 
He had anticipated that Halmer would be 


the woods, and when he saw this expectatio: 
rea ed, he had hastened forward, hoping to bi 
in time to intercept and give him-assistance. 
Elizabeth's first view of the friendly India 
filed her with immeasurable terror, for her min 
was so engrossed with the thoughts of the 


thot she entertained no doubt that this was one | jet Hans leave us, and run and gi 
of the hostile Mobawks, and that the whole | ing, for I 


yelling pack were close at his heels, and woul 
be instan| 


and brandished knives. 


So stupefied was she with fear that she could | enemy, which they lad seen advancing wi 


not for an instant comprehend the shout of we 


come With which her cousin greeted his power- 
ful ally, but fortunately she recognized him cre 
for the stilwart Hans, | hindered by us; a 


he quite reached her, 
without abating bis 
Barton, and raising her f 
cen an infant, said to Je 
“Com 
Come!” 


peed, ran dircetly to Mis 
n his arms as if she ha 


Halmer obeyed, and for a space of forty or 
sixty rods he was no more than able to keep 


#50 HEAY 
n Han 


ngside of the strong man who bor 
aburden. But there was a limit to 
endurance 
ter of a mi 
until it subsided into a fast walk. 
Elizabeth yielded p: 


pugnance to so close a contact with the 


he felt a sense of momentary security whic 


Was an inexpressible relief to her tortured mind. | warning to the Tall.” 


That Hans would do all that he could for he 
safety she felt well 


known in the settlement a5 a friend to thi 


Whigs; lie had been a frequent visitor at St. po: 


aid, “ond Pi im- 
prove the time by loading this gun, then, per- 
haps, I can keep them at bay, at least long 

as you are | 


go together,” she sald, after a short 


rs | cheeks with some leal 


p within view of 


om: 
pelled to abandon bis team and seck safety in 


the Mobawks run like the deer! 


and after an advance of about a quar- 
Nis progress became visibly slower, 


and silently to this | 
novel mode of transportation, and notwith- 
standing her first involuntary feeling of re- 
savage, | impossible for you, the Oncida shall leaye us 


ured, for he was well 


Regis Hall, and had long been a recipient of the 
family’s, benefactior 

“Tam rested now, Hans; I am sure I can 
run now,” sho said, when she saw that the In- 
inn’s breath was labored. 

But Hans only replicd, “Hush a by," as he 
bad heard the white women say to their cradled 
children, and still he kept on. 

Bat when at last he was compelled to walk, 
he sonsented to put his burden down, and for 
s'while Elizabeth was able again to run with al- 
most her former speci. . 

If anything could have added to her velocity, 
it would haye been tho war-whoop which now 
pealed through the woods, seeming to issue 
from no remote source behind them, aud awak- 
ening the echoes once and again ond yet again 
from the bills which rose on the south, and 
along the foot range of which the course of the 
fugitives lay. 

‘That the pursuers were gaining on them, and 
that this drendful sound was sent forth by one 
of the band to signify to his companions thnt he 
had caught sight of them, Joab did not doubt. 

“They sce us!” he said to the Indian, who 

leaping along at his side. ‘Ts it not so?” 

“No; ts the war-whoop—they have seen 
the trail of an Onelda,” said Hans, proudl: 

Halmer understood by this that the Mohawks 
would not haye dignified tho chase after two 
fying pale fuees with such o martial defiance, 
and that it was only the companionship of an 
Oneida warrior which had elicited this mark ot 
respect. 

‘They were approaching a ravine, which, ex- 
tending north and sonth, divided the bill and 
the level woodland, and along the bottom of 
which, excepting in the driest seasons, « narrow 
brook coursed its way northward to the river. 

Down this declivity they hastened, and when 
they reached the stream, Hans, to the great sur- 
prise of Elizabeth, snatched a kerchief from her 
neck, and ranning a few yards down the centre 
of the creck, he deposited it upon a low bush 
which overhung the water. He then returned 
as he had gone, ankle deep in the stream, and 
bidding his companions follow his example, he 
ran along in the watery path for mony rods 
southward, loolsing back occasionally to enjoin 
upon his friends to keep within the brook, and 
leave no footprint on its margin. — | 

Undorstanding the object of this ¢govement, 
and the Importance of throwing thi/enemy off 
the trail, Halmer and Elizabeth carefully obeyed 
the instructions of their guide, though not 
without fear that they were losing precious min- 
utes which might better be devoted to a direct 
homeward flight. 

But Hans knew too well the tireless nature of 
his pursuers, and he saw too evident signs of 
exhaustion in Miss Barton to entertain any hope 
of escape by direct flight, with their footsteps 
in full view of the practised eyes of the forest 
warriors. That the Mohawks had found the trail 
he was well assured, and that they would not 
lose it, unless by some deyice or strategy, he 
wwas equally confident. : 

When they emerged from the water, the In- 
dion led the way up the opposite side of the 
rayine, not in a stralt line to the sammit, but 
in a southwesterly direction towards o part of 
the forest where the crowded trees and the pro- 
fuse growth of underbrush scemed to offer a 
place of concealment, at least from any distant 
observation. Half way up the acelivity, the 
party having forced thelr way through a thicket 
of unusual depth, Hons stopped, and bidding 
the maiden sit down and rest, he knelt upon the 
ground, and, parting some of the bushes, looked 
back over the route which they had traversed. 


0 


1} 


OHAPT! 

Elizabeth gladly availed herself of this per- 
mission to rest, for the toilsome ascent bad so 
added to her previous fatigue, that it seemed as 
if Earth had no joy equivalent toa state of ab- 
solute repose. She threw herself quickly down, 
fearful of losing a second of the precious time, 
and rested her throbbing head ngainst the trunk 
ofa tree, while Joab fanned her flushed and hot 
y twigs, which he hastily 
gathered from the surrounding bushes. 
t|~ Her extreme beauty, despite its partial obscu- 
ration, shone with peeullar brilliancy in so 
strange a setting, and young Halmer, though 
dreaming of no lover's claims, was momentarily 
50 lost in admiration of the loyely vision before 
| him as to almost forget the impending danger. 
Utterly unsuspicions of what was passing in 
| his mind, Miss Barto were busy 
n | with a for different t 
a) My father! my mother!” she said.‘ The 
s, | were going in that direction. Pray, cousin Joab, 
e them wart 
e heard father say that he woul 
4 | by no means feel safe in case of another invasion 


y upon them, with npraised hatehets | by Tories and Indians," 


body of the 
t 


Elizabeth alluded to the main 

1- | ward along the highway. 
“The Oneida,” she continued, ‘can gily 
d quickly make his way to the Hall, if wot 
ind perhaps can retam to meet 
8 | We will follow him as fast 


d 


us with assistance. 
as we can. 

The young man reflected a moment before he 
replied. 

“No, cousin; my first duty to your parents 
js to protect you, ‘The villagers doubtless have 
warning of the Invasion, and if not, I think eyen 
y | we shall be in time to notify them, ifi—" 

Joab hesitated, and the young lady added 

“Tfwe escape, you would say. But I know 
that is uncertain, even improbable,"’ replied the 
panting girl. “Do you go then, Joab, and 

© me to Hans——” 
Never! Neyer! Elizabeth, do not ask it 
content with this, that if escape becomes 


ti| then, and carry the dreadful tidings and the 


"And you too, my dear cousin. Do not sacri- 
fice your life needlessly. You will then baye 
| done all that you can for me, and if escap< 
ble for you by abandoning me, promise me 


| 


LE 


Fanny Milburn’s eyes sparkled a& she opened 
the satinlined receptacle, and glanced at a tiny 
scarf-pin of gold and pearls which lay there. 
‘For that little India searf of yours, my 10) 
hie added. 
4G, it is bejutifal !Y exclaimed Fanny, rapfur- 
At the same | 0} ‘DearNorman, how shall Lever thank 
if you for it” 
He gaye her/a bright, affectionate glincc, 


“ Wait—wait—do not judge me thus harshly,”’ 
she murmured incoherently; but it was too 
late, The next moment lier husband was gone, 
and-she lay, wlilte and unconscious, in Ninn 
Murray’s\arins. 

“Yes, slowly articulated Nina, looking down 
upon the heart-broken young face, all pallid and 
senacless; “I am ayenged now, pretty trifler. 
Had it nat been for your baby face, Norman Mil- 


7 
ing ber. But as his powers filled, and he saw | can neither fight nor fly to advantage while fast- 
that his progress was greatly abated, he placed in 
Elizabeth on her fect, and motioning to her and 
Joab to hasten onward, he paused a moment to 
Feconnoitre. 

‘Whe dis(nctness of the war cries behind hin | 
Lai convinced the Oneida that his enemies had 
pissed therravine, and now he knew they must) 
| Ue within a proximity at which, in‘an open plain, 


that you will go, Think f your parents—of 
your dear inother.” 


‘Enough, Elizabeth; I will wot leave you. I, 
should be unworthy of a mother's love if Tcould 
desert a daughter in such an hour.” 

‘An exclamation from Hans interrupted the 

tion Of the cousins, and. Joab was 
quickly upon his hands and kneesat the side of 
the Oneida. 


aval 
“(Surely it is Impossible for any one to eat 
under such cireymstandes.”” 

“Not at all. Tam as 
Hans, Pl ve bougd, will wallow 
can find, either cooked or rive 
time, he would go forty-elgit Hours fasting, 
necessary, without complaining.” 


hungry as a bear, and 
anything we 


See!” said the latter; “they come like 
wolves after the deer! See!" 

Halmer saw with asbudderthat: the foe Lad 
gained the opposite side of the ravine at the 
very point from which the fugitives had com- 
menced their descent, showing clearly that they | 
were following by means of the trail, and not at 
random. 

Tle counted thirteen of the Mohawks as they 
ran rapidly down the hill, and as they were then 
but afew hundred yards distant, he urged the 
Oneida to an instant departure. 

“Wait,” © She is resting, 
Weill rum the faster, ! 

‘Tue foremost of the enemy had now reached 
tho creek and paused, for the path of the fugi- 
tives, which had been traceable over the leat 
Atrewn sod by such slight marks as one unlearned 
in forest lore would never haye perceived, hiv 
tllere ceased to be visible. 

But the device of taking to the water to con- 
ceal a trail was too common not to be well yn- 
derstood by the Moliwks, who hesitated only 
as to which direction the fugitives Tad taken 
along the bed of the stream, in order to follow 
the channel to the point of egre: 

While some carefully examined the bottom of 

creek, as if hoping to force even that to be 

y the seeret which had been cntrusted to it 

ping, others ran up and down along its edge 
like Hounds who haye lost the scent, minute 
inspecting the margin, and chafing with wrath 
ot this foreed delay to (heir murderous desigus 
‘Soon, however, a slfout arose from those w 
had penetrated farthest down the brook, and the 
decoy which the sagacious Oneida had thrown 
‘out was licld up as a signal to the scattered band, 
the most of whom gathered quickly around the 
finder, and after baying curiously examined the 
kerchief for an Instant, hurried on down the 
stream. Yet one or two ling 
cious of the trick, and then turned sduthyard, 
going up the channel and continuing their exa- 
minations of its ban! 

Hans did not feel like exulting over the suc- 

it was like to be 
tf, and he saw that he 
se slirewdness was 


and | 


wns dealing with m 
not inferior to his own. 
eareely five minutes had yet been given to | 
repose, (for the events which haye required so 
many words to narrate were very rapidly enact- 
ed,) and while the Oneida and young Halme 
were thus stealthily watching the foe, Miss Bar- 
t whose exhausti \d caused the dangerous 
delay, Lerself discovered a new cause of ala | 

While still reclining against the base of the | 
tree, looking southward along the hill-side 
through a partial opening in the shrubbery, she 
became suddenly aware of a human figure stand- 
ing motionless scarcely a dozen rods distant, | 
anil of a swarthy face turned directly towards | 
her. Her first impression, that it was her | 
Oneida friend, was no sooner formed than it was | 
dispelled by a sudden moyement of the stranger 
down the decliyity, and springing up, she ran to | 
her friends and gave the alarm, ; 

‘Almost at the same instant was heard « sound 
Which Halmer and his cousin belicyed to be the | 
cawing of acrow on the hillstdy, but whlch | 
Hans recognized asa call from the scout to his 
companidns, and an intimation of his discovery, 

The Mylnwk who had strayed so fan from his 
band, auf who had evidently crossed the riyine 
much farther south than they, donbtless be- 
lieved that he had not bee by the fugi- 
tives, andl now sought to remain conceated until 
his felloww-warriors came up. 

But te Oneida was unwilling to loge so good 
an opportunity to lessen the number of his pur- 
suers, and to win a little martial renown, nd 
no entreaty could induce him to forego the 
solution he had formed. 

Bidding Joab and Elizabeth hasten up the 
hill, he took an opposite direction, and gliding | 
between the bushes with the rapidity and almost | 
the silence of the snake, he proceeded towards | 
the point at which the scout had disappeared 
from Elizabeth's view 

Unsuspiclous of discovery or pursuit, the Mo- 
hawk had stopped a little way down the hill 
amidst a clump of bushes which would have ” 
shielded him from acei 1 observation, but 
which were not proof against the searching guzc | 
of Hans. 

The click of the On 
taneous report were followed by a screech from 
the savage Which told how true had been the 
aim, and ngs with the bound of a panther Hans 
leaped forward still down the hill-side toward 
the spot where his enemy had fallen, What to | 
him yas the certainty of his success, if he could 
not bear off its trophy? How incomplete would 
be his triumph if his enemies were not obliged 
to witness the last humiliation of their fallen 
comnude! | 

It was the t: 
ct, to complet 


of a minute to gain the thick+ 
with the knife the bullet's un-j 
finished work, and to bring off and flaunt in the 
very fies of the foo the gory cirelet which bad | 
deen so valorously won, | 

Answering the taunt @ fearful: shout of my 
resounded through the valley, and Hans respond- 
ing to it with a note of defiance, leaped chai 
like up the hill in the direction which pis friends 
had taken. 


Yet the vietor’s yaunt was by no means ut 


tered with a confldenco of escape; he would | and in astate of defence, than with the expect-| 


haye exulted as boastingly in his deed although 
espiating it at the stake, which he knew not 
but he might yet do. He did not Indeed doubt 
his entire ability to secure his own safety, but 
his sense of martial honor and his gratitude to 
Major Burton for many acts of friendship, alike 
forbade him to desert the young lady who w 
jn such imminent peril, and whom he believed 
the Great Spirit had placed under his protection 
Joab and Elizabeth had overcome tho steep 
ascent and had progressed many rods westward 
from its summit when their friend overtook 
them, and so elated was he with bis victory that 
he seemed to have acquired almost superhuman 
strength and activity 
Ho 
thrusting it into Haliner’s hands, he aga 
up Elizabeth, whose steps were still 


caught 
ering, 


and rushed onward with but a slight diminution | 


of the speed with which he had approached ber, 

The shouts of the pursuers were heard more 
and more frequently, and sthough in a yengeful 
tone, Hans mockingly designated them as a 
wail. 

“The Mohawk 
said. Their bn WH Wxe foxes in a trap. 
‘Tho wolves will fatten on them.” 

He believed in boasting while he could, but 
he was too sagaclons not to foresee the proba 
vility of being overtaken and overpowered. 
With all his flectness he still could not claim to 
be more than the equal of his enemies In speed, 
and mbered as he was, it was impossible 

to maintain his advantage of a start 

Nor would It mend matters to put his 
burden down, and depend upon her own powers 
6f locomotion, for then he would be equally re- 
tardud by tie necessity of waiting for und assist- 


| pains to avoid the 


had reloaded his gun by the way, and now | 


for their dead,” he | 


fair | 


their rifles would give them ap easy vietory. 
The dense woods which now protected the fngi- 
fives from this danger, by preventing any ac- 
curicy of aim and by interposing its countless 
shields between them and the foe, would soon 
We passed. 

Already the light which streamed in at the 
westeln cdge of the forest wns vielble, and in a 
few minutes at furthest they wogld be in the 
cleared fields, fally exposed to attack. 

Tt was of course impossible to estimate with 
correctness the point at which they would 
emerge from the wilderness, but Hans knew 
that a road skirted it on the west, and that at 

intervals a few scattered farm houses fronted 
the woods. 
in the vicinity of one of these dwellings, and 
faining its shelter, make a stand against their 
pursuers—he ran on, though not without having 
caught a flimpse of the foremost of bis advanc- 
ing foes. 

Overtaking his friends, Le caught Elizabeth 
Dy one arm, and bidding Joab take the other, 
they whirled the drooping girl along, through 
the more open portions of the woods, lifting her 
at times oyer many yards of ground, and relin- 
quishing their hold where the trees were too 
thickly set to admit of their united progress. 

Learning the Imminénce of the danger, li 
ing the closer shouts of the dreadful enemy, 
licving that she heard their very footsteps, and 
conscious that she alone imperiled the safety of 

i, she begged them to leave her. 

‘You can do nothing more,” she said, "Do 
not throw away your lives for me. Leave me, 
iny friends, and éaye yourselves ; it is @od’s will 
that T perish.) 

“The great chief will aek for his child,” said 
the Oneida, ‘Shall Hans hide his face and tell 
him that she is in the wigwam of the Mohawk ?” 

But cousin, surely you——" 

“Tush, Lizzie—do not make us) weste our 
breath.” 

Brighter grew the woods with the 1 
the western sky—now a sunbeam cr 
path, they eateh a glimpse of the open fields, 
and the clear blue sky, and now they Issue from 
the forest upon, the road which is anfenced on 
the wooiland side, 
ly, fiercely had Hans and Halmer gazed 
us they approached the bighway to see if any 
refugeoflered, and hope revived in_ thelr hearts 
when they saw that they were within a hundred 

rds of a farmhouse which stood on the west 

Je of the road, fronting casterly and pon, the 
forest which they bad just traversed. 

They at once recognized the houseas that of 
one Schmidt, au old German settler, aud what 
was almost a matter of course, a gennine Whig, 
of adherent of the patriot cause. 

Of course the: tened to gin its protec- 
tion, and althongh unable to do so before the 
foremost of the Mohawks reached the edge of 
the forest and fired upon them, the hasty shots 
puoved quite innocuous. 

‘The house was deserted and locked, Schmidt 
and his fimily having taken refuge at the Hall, 
and the-lylng party effeeted an entrance only by 
bursting open a door in the rear of the building, 
which of course they Immediately barricaded 
from within. 


r 


CHAPTER VIII. 

‘The temporary relief afforded to Miss Barton 
by this place of refuge was indescribable, for 
although no prospect of ultimate escape ap- 
peared, there was opportunity for present. rest 
and recovery from a fatigue so great that it 
scemed to her as if each rapid and violent exha- 
lation of her breath would carry with it the 
parting spirit of her exhausted frume. She 
sank voiceless upon the floor, and for inany 
minutes mude no attempt to listen or reply to 
the encouraging words and soothing ministra- 
tions which Halmer found time to, bestow upon 
her, in the brief intervals snatehed from the 
more important duty of watching the foe. 

But little apprehension existed now of an inn- 
mediate open assault upon the bouse, for how- 
ever certainly the Indians might have earried it 
by storm, they could not do so without consid- 
crable further loss of life, and it did not com- 
port with their habits of warfure to take the 
least unnecessary risk, 

‘The night, which promised to be a dark onc, 
was too close at hand to leave a doubt that they 


rifle and its simul- would postpone their attack until they could | 


make a safe and stealthy approach in its obseu- 
rity, set fire to the: house, and then fully glut 
their revenge by shooting down their victio 
who would be fully exposed to view by the 
wlre of the burning building. 

‘The savages had taken up a position in the 
eae of the wood directly opposite to the house, 
and separated from it only by the road, which 
was about six rods wide, and by a front court 
or yard of nearly the same extent. 

Hansand Halmer reconnoitered them by turns 
from the upper windows, being carefil not to 
expose themselyes to yjew, and they ca 
casional glimpses of the skulking ‘brayes,"” 
dodging from tree €o tree, and taking especial 
in of weapons which they 
hail such good cause to fear. The lower win 
dows were provided with strong wooden shut 
|ters, which the nbsent owner had carefully 
| closed before his departure, probably rather with 
a view to jutimate that the house was garrigoned 


jation that suc wh slight barriers would of them- 
selves afford any serious obstacle to the entrance 
| of au enemy. 

It was doubtless no slight aggravation to M 
Barton's painful lot that ler own home was 
plainly visible about a mile northwest of th 
place which had thus become her prison, aud 
| that, as she fastened her longing, tearful az 
| upon that supposed ark of safety, she believed 
hie could even see members of her father’s fh 

moving about the grounds. 

It was about the hour when, as we have secn, 
so many of the neighbors of Major Barton wei 
| assembling there to seck shelter from and make 

an united defence against the expected foe. 

Some of these, doubtless, Elizabeth saw, but 
the distance was too great, and the surrounding 
foliage was too profuse, to admit of any accu- 
rte deductions from what s! covered. 

Thesun was only a few degrees above the 
Horizon, and although a long summer twilight 
must intervene before the night closed in, the 
time was fearfully short for the besieged party 
to reernit their strength, and prepare either for 
contest with or flight froma foe so numerous, 
Vigilant and determined, 
| * You must find mea weapon some of kind, 
Jonb.” said Miss Barton, when at last sufficient 
| ly restored to sit up. “I am certain I could 
| do something on emergency.” 
| Halmer, who had descended from his post of 
| observation for the twentieth time, to see how 
| his cousin fared, now glanced at her tiny hands 
| and slender fingers, and smiled at the proposi- 
tion she had made. 

“T must rather search uncle Jacob's larder, 
‘and find something to eat, both for you and the 
rest of us, coz,” replied the young man, ‘ We 


i 


oping that they might come out | 


“Let It be my business, then, to bring yon 
food, if there Ig any in the house, while you re- 
{urn'to watch those dreadful men,” said Eh 
beth, starting up. ‘I shall know best where 
tofind provision, and it will bea relief to do 
something. It is not enough to pray.” 

Joab gladly acceded to this proposition, and 
returned up stairs, while Miss Barton hurrledly 
explored the panties und cellar, and not with- i 
out abundant results. 

Cold salt pork, saucer kraut, rye bread and 
| fresh butter she found without stint, besides 
| some delicactes, including the freshest of white 
Dutch cheese, and an ampleidish of crisp crul- 

ys and doughnuts: A large supply of these 
yiands she quickly aud gladly brought to an up- 
per back room, fafrly weeping with Joy that she 
could do something for lier defenders, who Ball- 
ed the sight of the food with positive cheers of 
delight. . 

She had even discoyered a row of Uncle Ja- 
cob’s cider barrels in the cellar, and returoing 
with a pitcher, she successively tried the faucets 
of half a dozen, which proved to aye been 
emptied since the preceding fall's supply had 
been laid ip, and which yielded only a slight 
trickling to Indicate the nature of their lost con- 
tents, But one was found at last that respond- 
ed with a full, free flow of the hard, sour, yet 
refreshing beverage, which carried new joy and 
| courage to the hearts of the feasters above stati 

Hans, indeed, gave a grunt of peculiar satis: 
faction at the eight of this addition to theig 
feast, and he waited no second bidding to empty 
his quart mug at a single draught, and to hand 
it back for replenishing. 

If the meal was a hearty, it was still a lasty 
one, aud it was interrupted by the necessity of 
frequently reeorting to the adjoining room to 
watch tli foc, in whose camp Hans, when he 
hind swallowed lis Lat money, suddenly made 
a digcoyery which gaye all parties additional 
alarm. 

“Galt he said; “the Mohawks ‘are wo- 
men! They shake like the Teaves af the sig 
of an Oneida warrior! ‘Chey lave sent their 
syvift runners for liglp, and ‘the pale faces are in 
their camp.” 

‘What, do my brother mean #" asked) Joab, 
but a8 he) spoke le himself caugl® sight of « 
white man, who with one of the savages ad- 
yanced a moment into view, in altopeping of 
the forest, as) if reconnoitering the house, and 
almost imuediately disappeared. 

“it is oue of thelr Tory leaders,” he said, 
dgjectedly. | 

“Sur@ly,? exclaimed Elizabeth, ‘if there ts 
civilized man nmong those wretches, we may 
hope for some mercy.” 

Halmer forgot his accustomed word of cheer 
for his cousin, as he hastily replied 
they are even worse than the say- 

We must run 
Mics Barton. ‘WI 
1 let us go, ‘The 


tien while we can,” replied 
Uy te twilight begins to 
Swill shield us from 
seta long start before 
Wwe are sven, 
“The Mohaw 
id Hans; ‘theirs 
they croup like snaks 
watehing there, and J 
scen therm,” 

‘The Oneida pointe 
‘ay; to places which 
any point of egress I 

ing. 

“But when it is da 

“Soori as the dark comes they will be up | 
here, over"there, down yonder—all sides,” said | 
the Indian, expressing his idea as best he could, | 
that the house would be surrg@unded, | 

Halmer saw a look of horror gradually settling | 
npon his cousin’s countenance as the hopeless- | 
ness of thelr position thus described, and | 
he caught ier longing, tearful gaze towards her 
home, which was in full view from where they 
stood. 

Involuntarily he exclaimed | 

| 


the leaves—they 
and there, 


yeaed down the bigh- | 
[et command a view of | 
the rear of the build- 


‘Tf your father only knew your situation !”” 

A tear stole down the cheek of the hapless 
girl—a heavy ped her lips, but at the 
next instant « holy light illumined her features, 
and with clasped hands, and radiant eyes raised 
Heayenward, she replied, in faltering accents 

“My Father knoies 
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by AMY RANDOLPH. | 
ight o'clock ! 
How) times the soft, windering eyes of | 
the beautifull young wife bad turned towards 
that relentless ¢lock, without accclemting in the 
eitest degree the progress of its gilded minute- 
hand! How often she had stirred the fire, to 
send its tongues of flame in Drighter streams up | 
the chimney throat; how she had adjusted and | 
| re-adjusted the crimson cloth upon the centre 
| tavle; aud all in yain!> ‘There was no sound of 
foot. the thickly carpeted 
warning: 
beating 1 
and the g 
| moan! 


eps on 


klessly against the window pancs, | 
| sts sweeping past with an an; 
is to-night,”” said Mrs. 
vtlhing back thé beautiful golden | 
it drooped over her fiir young fac 
| ‘Dear Nina, what cau be the reason 2” 
Nina Murmy glanced up, just as the firelight 
| gashed on the glittering wedding-ring that had ) 
arcely shone éix months on Mrs. Milburn's 
slender finger, and her fice became as hard and 
old ns adamant 
(¢}fe will soon be here,” she said, briefly, 
Jece of elaborate em- | 


| vent once more over the pl 
| proidery upton which she was engaged, And | 
her voit bad not ce to vibrate when Nor- 
man Milburn entered the room—a handsome, 
| midaie-aged gentléman, nearly twenty years older 
| than his rose-bud of o wil 
| Well, it would have been enough to make any | 
pachelor turn green With envy to see those | 
round white arms thrown round Mr Milburn's } 
| neck, and the pomegranate lips pnt up 50 cun- 
ely for a kiss! The hand, grave expression | 
whieh had hovered round his face when he en- 
tered, val hed -away like snow wreaths under 
pril sunshine, and he drew the Uright litte 
| creature closer to him, yith an involuntary 
movement, Nina Murray saw it, and a bitter 
pang of jealousy shot through ler heart like the 
sting of some yenomous insect 
“Playe patience!” she said, inwardly to her 
rebellions soul, “and I shall conquer yet!" 
«By the way, Fanny,” said Mr. Milburn, 
sat down to the dinner table, ‘here's a pretty 
| little trinket T found at Delaplaine’s and pur- 
ed for you. To-day is your birth day, isn't 


ased 


| the dr 


| And aboy 


| tinetly heard Thorne say: 


| fled at his pallid fa 
but ly strod 


| der. 


while Nina Murray observed, in a softly moditla- 
ted voice: 

“Did you wear that searf this morning, Fan 
ny, when you went outeriding with Cecil 
Thorne? I was wondering whether you would 
bo warm enough?” 

‘Went out riding with Cecil Thorne?” re- 
peated Mr, Milburn, with darkening brow. 

“Yee—I had forgotten to mention it to you," 
sald Fanny, innocently. ‘And by the way, 
Norman, see what an exquisite Douquet he sent 
round this evening.”” 

Mr. Milburn glanced at the geraniums and 
heliotrope with a face of positive ayersion, and 
sent away his untasted cup of coffwe. 

“Do let me give you some hot coffee, cousin 
Norman!” interposed Nina, officiously. “You 
are not eating anything at all.” 

“No,” said he, briefly; “I have no appetite 
tonight!” 

‘And poor Fanny looked, and wondered, and 
longed to run up to Norman and wind her arms 
round his neck, and ask him why he looked so 
sombre; but she lid not dare; with Nina sitting | 
there, so previse md grave. And thus settled 
down the first shadow of doubt and misunder- 
standing between Norman Milburn and his | 
Deautiful child-wife! 


“Have you seen my searfpin, Ninn?” said 
Fanny Milburn, as she sat, child-like, on the 
floor in her room, briefly scarching over her 
poxes of trinkets, “I must have misiaid it 
somewhere, for it isn’t in my Jewel box, nor on 
ng table 

ina stopped short, although she was 
sed to go out, with shawl and bonnet on, 
Lost your searf-pin !” 

“Not lost it, Lhope,” said Fanny, almost with 
ashudder, ©O, no—it cannot be lost!” | 

Nina pursued her walk, wrapped in a deep | 
reverie, ‘Tho sunny streets were thronged with | 
gay promepaders, but she never glinced up to 

cognize a single face. At leugth she entered 
the marble portals of Delaplaine’s stately jewelry 
cstablishasent, and walked quietly up to thi 
counter, . 

“Did I not see a handsome scarf-pin, in pearls 
and gold; here the other day 2” 

“T Dolleve! so, maar," said the elerk, pro- 

the very counterpart of the lost orna- | 
ment over which poor Fanny Milburn was at 
tliat instant mourning. ‘We only imported 
tivo, and one was pnreliased ime since by | 
1 gentleman, as a present to bis They are | 
very new and recherehé, ma'am |" | 

“What is the price of this one 2” i 

© Fifteen dollars." | 

Nina examined the resources of her slender | 
purse, the contents amounted to just fifteen | 
dollars and seven cents. She laid the rustling 
bills upon the counter, and silently reeeived thé | 
pin, in,a small, morocco casket, then turned | 
and loft the store. 

And that se ing Cecil Thorne was | 
very agreeably surprised by the receipt of an 
elegant searpin of pearls, set In gold, 

“Hallo, Cesar!” cried he, calling back the 
hotel waiter who had brought the mysterious 
parcel, “what message came with this 2 

“No message, sab!” said the grinning waiter. 
“ Jus! a boy let It, dat was all!” 

“Very curious,” eoliloquized Ceci), & 
the package oyer and over again, “until 
fell upon a faint pencil trace upon the lining of | 
the casket. . 

‘Ah, here is a clue,” he exclaimed, bringing 
the box nearer to the light, and reading, in deli 
cate pencil writing, the words: “From an w 
Knoion friend!” 

“Quite romantic, upon my word,” exclaimed 
the young man, lightly. “Unmistakable femi- 


all 


| 
| 


mining | 


burn would have made me bis wife long since. 
You have Mlled tie place that should have been 
mine long enough, blue-eyed doll; and no one 
ever crossed Ning Murray's path of life without 
deeply ruibg it in after years PY 

‘The rosy June sunset was smiling in at the 
muslin draped casement of the small cottage 
where Fanny Milburn sat, paler and toveller than 
the snowy rose whose blossoms drooped in cius- 
ters of dazzling white around the lowly window. 
‘There was no longer any red upon her sunken 
check; no more youthful vivacity in the slow lift- 

of hor long eyelashes; nnd the little hand, re 
ing go listlessly upon the cushioned and pillowed 
chair where she sat, was like a flake of snow. 
Outside the clover meadows were all in blossom, 
swaying in the wind like crimson, undulating 
pillows, and great purple-winged butterflies 
darted in and out among the clouds of perfamed 
apple blossoms, like moying bits of color. The 
sunset was like fire and incargadine—the alr 
sweeter than Oriental balm—and yet from all 
this glory and beauty, Fanny Milburn was pass 
ing away into the Silent Land. 

“Take good care of her,” said the graf old 
Village doctor, wiping an unaccountable mist 
from his spectacles, and speaking in an wnder- 
tone to the farmer's wife: “She may drift away 
at any moment now!’ 

“But, doctor, surcly she's better to-night?” 

The old man shook is head. ‘Consumption 
is proverbially deceitful, Mrs, Gil!” 

And he went on his wa: 

Tust then the boy with letters from the 
lage post-oflice rods up. The scarlet glow 
flushed into Fanny’s check, and she leaned 
cagerly forward to receiye the long expected 

Ly 
“ Giy 


yil 


jt to me, dear Mrs. Gill; give it to 
me, quic She tore it open with fevered 
hast cpistle written by Nina Murmy. 
No, there was not even a postscript from her 
husband—not even a ling; but instead her eyes 
fell upon the fatal word 

‘Te reiterates his resolution viewer fo ss yore 
more! 

Funny refolded 
care, laid it on 


the letter with mechanical 
the pillow beside her, and 
turned er ashen face so that the rosy glow of 
sunset illumined it with caressing splendor. 
From this time forth, life had no hope uor g 
ness for her, and she was weary x 
“Are you asleep, dear?” questioned Mr 
MI, softly. 

Not asleep, only resting,” returned Fanny, 
dreamily. é 

‘And when the ommge twilight unfurled 
anner along the west, and the whipporwill be: 
gan to moan in the scented woods, Mrs. Gill 
éamé inon tip-toe to close the casement and 
found the fair young ercature dead. 
Truly, God is more mereiful than man! 
When Norman Milburn heard of bis wife's 


| death, a deeper wrinkle wrote its in memorion 


upon his forehead, but le never spoke of her in 
words. Nor did hé propose for Nina Murray, 
although she prolonged her visit to some friends 
in the city week after week, in th vain hope 
that her widowed cousin would pyrccive Ler 
eminent fitness for the post of second wif 

One mormfng as he was busily engaged in 
sorting out some papers, the little son of the 
gardener came timidly up to the window casing 
outside. 

“Please, si, Dye found something shiny 
under the’ windows of Mrs, Milburn’s dress- 
-room, and father says I must bring it to 
you.” 

Milburn held out his band mechanically, and 
saw the missing searfpin. The gold ws all 
dim and tarnished with sun and rain and dew; 
the pearls discolored and lustre 


nine writing too! Who can it bo 

‘And he carelessly affixed the ornament to the 
silken crayat he wore, and sauntered down | 
stalrs, whistling th opom tune, which had 
taken possession of his Nght, though by no 
means crafty head. 

8 came down into the rotunda-lik 
bule of the hotel, balf-a-dozen lo ers saluted, | 
him with careless gayety. * 

‘Thorne is particularly well got up to-night,” | 

\imed one of the young men, ina tone of | 
lively millery. ‘He has actually been extrav: 
gant enough to indulge in a new searf-pin. My 
dear fellow, that’s a perfect little beauty.” 

Norman Milburn was just passing trough the 
vestibule, with some papers In his hand, when, 
happening to look up, his eye fell on Cecil 
Thorne’s fice, The latter, surrounded by his | 
young friends, neither saw nor noted the lower- | 

brow of Mr. Milburn, but conversed on in a | 
tong of careless adinage. Milburn’s glance, | 
withdrawn instantly from the boyish features of | 
young Thorne, happened, by some  strmnge | 
fatality, to rest upon the glimmering trinket of 
pearls and gold that confined the graceful folds 
of his neck-tie—his wife’s pin, as he deemed. 
1} the din of voices and the roll of 
omnibus wheels without, Norman MDburn dis- 


vesti- | 


“Te came to me in the most romantic way in | 
the world.” 

Norman Milburn drew his hat down oyer bis 

\d rushed out into the black darkness of 
the night. Surely he could not have been mi 
taken; surely that was the identical jewel he 
himself had giyen to his faithless wife! 

The servant who admitted him, looked terri- 

cand sternly Mashing eyes, 
bright little parlor, 
where Fanny sat busied with her work, singi 
softly to herself, while Nina was reading woder 
the full glow of the ‘chandelier. He walked up 
to the table where Fanny's workbasket stood, 
and took up a card which had Veen placed there 
—Cevil Thorne’s card! 

‘He called this morning,” said Fanny, witha 
pretty motion of her head towards the bit of 
pasteboard; “but I was not at home 

Fanny,” said Mr. Milburn, coldly, and wit 
ayoice that sounded strangely hard, “where is 
your scarf-pin?” 

anny blushed to the very tips of her ears 
she had hoped her husband would not have dis- 
covered the loss, until the missing trinket had 
come to light, ‘Nina started and turned pale, 

“Where fs your scarf-pin 2 repeated Norman 
burn, with the same suppressed flereeness in 
his voice, 

“T_T donot know,” faltered Fanny, quailing, 
ho scaree’ knew why, beneath her husband's 

ye. Tam afraid it is lost, but" 

“Woman!” he exclaimed, white with anger, | 
“do you think thus to blind me—me/ Your | 
arts are in vain! I have been decelyed long | 
eno He tore Cecil Thorne’s card im two, 
and flung it upon the grate. “Go to your | 
youthful admirer,” he added, ina voice of thun- | 
‘Leave this hor for I shall neyer look 
upon you more!"* 

Eyery vestige of color had departed from 
Fanny's death-pale face. She tried to speak, but 
was unable to utter a syllable; she strove to put 
forth her hand, but the frozen muscles refused 
to act. 


on to th 


“When—where did you find it?” he gasped 
“Under the hedge of hox, sir,” returned the 
boy. ‘Mrs. Milburn must ha’ dropped it from 
her window, and never known where it went 
to! 

Had the face of his dead wife risen up befo 
him, Norman Milburn could not bave been more 
shocked. He ld then been eruclly unjust 
and barbarous to the delicate young creaturc 
whom be had vowed at the alfar to love ‘ind 

herisit! 

Inyoluntarily he placed the tarnished jewel 
close to his heart as if its faded gleam could cure 
the dull pangs there, and went forth into the 
fresher air without. The first person he met 
was Cecil Thorne, wearing a scarf-pin of pearls 
and gold. 

“Mr. Thome,” said he pausing, “may T in 
quire where you obtained that pin? I assure 
you, the question is not prompted by mere curi 


osity 


Certainly, sir," said Cecil, rather astonished. 
“Tt was sent to me anonymously.”” 
“ And have you no idea whenee it came 
“The direction was in 2 lady's writing; 
I lave the box somewhere about me 


now.” 
He searched a moment in his breast pocket, 
and took out the box. Mr. Milburn looked 
fixedly at it for a second, and recoguized Nina 
Murray's light Italian hand. 
“Tsce it all now,” he said 
obliged to you, Mr. Thorne.” 
He turned and went slowly homeward. 
“Blind idfot that I have been !’? be mused, with 
et teeth and anguished heart. “Fool, and 
Dlind—and never to haye discovered it, until 
O! could I recall the last two years 


am much 


“y 


ain yearning of the aching heart 
a also, but now it was hashed 
a pulseless, cternal rest. 
And the humble villagers who had planted 
n and white roses arougd Fanny's grive 
r knew the secret of the tardy repentance 
1 caused the stately shaft of gleaming nar 
ble to rise above the lowly headstone. 

“May God forgive me!” groaned the con 
science stricken man, ‘for I never shall forgive 
myself!” 

By the fires of remorse 
soul was pnritied! 


Norman Milburn's 


THE ADVANCE OF TIME. 

The age of man, weare told, is three-score 
years and ten. From twenty-five to forty, if 
the health be good, no material alteration is 
observed. From thence to fifty, the change is 
greater. Fifty 
startles; still we are not bo In the 
earliest periods of our life the body strengthens 
nd keeps up the mind; in the latter stazes of 
it the reverse takes place, and the mind keeps 
up the body: a formi®able duty this, and keenly 
felt by both. Such is Time's progress 
+e —__— 

—Of all other, views a man 
counte 


Pretry Wot 
may, in time, grow tired; but in th 
nance of woman there is a variety whieh  scts 
weariness at defiance. ‘The divine right of 
beauty,” says Junius, ‘is the only divine right 

1 can acknowledge, and a pretty we 
‘only tyrant he js not authorized to resist.” 


is 


th 
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HYMN OF NATURE, whole, I think I neyer «day amore leas | wife was willing to keep house,” and Mr. But: | down beside the new-comer, nnd eetzing Hoth “ID AND W 
von antly. : y more TMS | ferly wave a sigh, that told, as plainly: . WIT AND WISDOM. 
BY EMMA ALICE BROWNE. Night was closing as after many hours we could, that his © little woman" ruled the Kouge- (uiatwavarn tztactenap at} eben FOR Te LEOOES 
eee Gail neared the eity. I became conscious of an ever | hi \ IY geo. PaRSTICe 
Oa ed oti me Wes, ae ie thought of losing |. “There's nothing for It, my deaz youn,» . - 4 | : 
Sean, glorious bills a woods, and bloonnlng my pleasant companion, and was calculating the | Tndy eatd Mr, Prime, “that Ian see, except | “it's as good as a new lease of Hfel"’ sald A Wostas!s heart, liken singing: bird ma cage, 
‘hed the star-haunted alr, Thinces of belng asked to ealliat Mr. Butterly's, to staplers, or to go) t0 3 Volel, Twill write | Nat, takingeoff his lexible hat and!bexinniug to. ie ales ee NEO Oe Beart, 
Lift thelr adoring yolces up to Thee; | where I eupposed she was going as guest, to your unele, ou te chance of hurrying him fan ibis heated friend, who stil mecemed allel frerstaranesea st tho Baik: paki Cites SGN ao 
(Oh Thon that nursed thei from a weed of will, Cee et ee inde stations” said Mr. |Home. In the meantime, shaft I take room.) fly ond exhausted. rae : 
Dropped down the hollow of immensity lutterly, “Do you go down town, Cresson? for you at the Metropolitan,” Hee ee Aa ital ered TOR te Biri BE acrcee ante re slug al their lives, when they 
‘To but anil blossom still? | Because if you do, I shall put Miss Everleigh in| But Mrs, Brown, Who had taken quite a fancy | fore Duncan\could reply.“ Blood—blood, as T See a ite unt orcharts VANE sat 
‘The tong unending marches of the ycars Jour charge, if she will allow me. Otherwise | to Miss Everlelgh lad aforined her that a room | live—coming fresh from his aide! Are youlbsd- | 4 oop murder i Meiancieaia: CTO 
‘With undulating tiles of gsldes sound, Tivill just put Mrs, B, and the little one in a would be vacant Tor her that afternoon; 0, a3 | ly. wounded, my dear fellow? Why didn't you | Fo a eiie Ry I HT a 
And waves that break tn sunlight s ” ‘the could stay without dispossessing me, she | tell us at first” SR an a EEG ame 


a anny sast pratoond) inst tho spheres | carriage, and go down any: or 
‘Swesp thro! Thy vast profound! |Cage a seat yraa golug down, and j close to remain there, Newd/Usay that T was) il " ; “ 
No rning wraps with rosy fire 3 wor a 1 a att 5 + ra 'EOPLE With e leg © graye ure oO! 
Now mons aan ie oa 5a worl should be happy to vender Miss Everleigh any | welt pleased with the Arrangement, and that Mr, | knife—cut open his dress and let us get at It.” lee tonee Sulla He See A 1S 
8 * : Prime, after a private intorview with Mrs. | The wound was not so serious 0s Lind! Been | Binds, to repose best un one lez =! 
| 


And now Thy glorious sunsets are nofurled Borvice, ut S f 
Darn all the Might of ‘Timet TAG uncle will meet me at the station,” Miss | Brown, and soine cautious Angulrics, oquiesced | feared. A well-aiwed ballet lind shattered his | We need not be surprised at nding it ditt: 


quick!” exclaimed Nat; ‘here is a 


au star before Thee valls her radiant f4co Everleigh said, ‘0 that Lshall not need to put | in the arrangement. | powder-horn, and sent some of the splinters | eult to obtain wine; the viotner himself gete 18 only \ 
Bernerthota i valle er alah eThy name, | You toany inconyentence, I trust, Mr. eaeeety | Te avas for me a happy week that followed. | into the Mesh, brulsing and Incerting it, SUA Sherer oe Bee td 
Aud all Thy suns thrones) in remotest space Mad Hen the train stopped, and the good: | Miss Kverlelgh seemed to look upod nit n8 | suaing It to bleed freely; but there was no in-| Ty owls would not be hooted at, Jet them keep 
Prise Thee with Hips of farne! byes were harrledly sald, and after a few mo- | frlend, almost Te acemsther, and accepted the at- | ternal injury done; and ‘Tom soon announced, | eloss, withla the tres an not perch upon the upper 
‘Upen this earth, thro’ every vernal shower, ments’ ting, we went on slowly through the tentions L offered her with a fink pleasufe ) with a bright gleam of joy, that there was no | boughs. 
TT} shouting scour thro llver-tanged lls cityistrects.. Which by no meana detracted from the matdenly | danger to be apprehend val. | “Ts the education of children, stripes oud blows 
Thee sa voridwtde whlsyer of Thy power “7 thought you were Mrs. Butterly’s guest,” reticence and dignity svbich made me respect as | He now proceeded to carefully cleanse and | 2° St to be used only on those who carry thelr Yralns) in 
Alias Bee LT eaid to Miss Everleigh, “and was hoping Ij much as I loved dress the wound, while lls companion quietly | "Go's i . 
On the broad platons of Thy rushing Vlast might gain the entrée of er house while you) Yes, loved. | There was nothing unworthy in | paddled the canoe nearer to the Kentucky shore, Is most modern eriticlsin, mediocrity, oF 
e atrafning t'want eternity sweeps PS; were with her.” the feeling, and why ehould T hesitate to confess | and then sent It gliding down the stream. stupllity functes Itself elting eross-legzedon the body of 
a ao ol ET) Pat “01 Mr. Cres yer Baw it Long before the friends of Miss Everleigh “i Gentex 
Dead universe n, no, Mr. Cresson. I never saw Mrs.| it ng before the friends of Miss Everlelg ‘These three men, with one other, were what | SuonT-Nosep men  shonldn’ts complain if 
The cniless pratsca of the minstrel breeze Bullerly uelit this morning, when my brother | returned to the elty, the clnrming girl hat ereDe | was known J Weston parinuce a3 Tndion spies, Saiy anubs thefa, alnce Nature berslt st. the cx 
Yo tline Thy mountaln-anthern’s etorroy BAS} placed me in her husband's change for the jour: | to iy heart of heart Her image was enshrined | They were employed, during the season of navi- | 3 
Anil on the vnfaing pages of the #298 hey. Iam going to on uncle's, Iam going | there; and I hope as T belioved not without | pation, to rmge up and down the Ohio rive |” Gur and misery are twins, and should not 
‘Thy law ta welt An stars! cooper than T expected, but my brother and bis |some reason, to win her, some time in the'| from Limestone (now Maysville), Kentucky, to | be soyarated in romance ony more than they sre {n Lf. 
And but ox wall fp lifted up to Thee sooner tno Addenly summoned to ler futhor's | fature, toa home that J should’ provide for her. | the mouth of tht Big Sandy, the western limit | Fw men blush at the imitation of a purple 
From all the malttuilinous Ips of Mfe, Walbed, and as Tyvould be loft quite alone for | Of this hope delicacy forbade f should utter a | of Virginia, for the purpose of detecting th or searlet stoner, thongh the sin bs of the same color 
. The anguished ery of sud humanity ‘an indefinite period, they thought I had better | syllable so Yong ag she remained beneath the | sence of any marauding savages, and i ‘Ay able and immoral writer sins in his graye, 
as of, storm and strife; a hasten my to New York. Brother tele- | roof that sheltered me. And when she left it, | timely warning to the ascending nnd descending | corrnptlog others whilst he ls rotting himself 
ue Sara anipaauaiag ta Leet rcalms | graphed my uncle that I was coming on this | to go to ler uncle on his retrm, the opportunity | packet-boats, some of which hnd been previo Tr is by troubles Heaven dmgs us to itself. If 
Ce ee ere ene shattered belay train, nnd he will be as much obliged to you as | was passed. T saw Laer often, but never alone. }}y waylald and captured, and their passengers | you wouln't have trouble, don't walt to be dragged. 
pet eeennninpsca}aala _ | Fam for bringing me safely to him.” The Everlelghs overwhelmed me with gratitude, | and crews cither murdered or dragged into a) A CusrsriAx bad better go to any place of 
Se ‘This was all very well so far, but the chances aud their doors were ieonstanly oO to me. | terrible captivity. In fact, they were now on | amuscment than go home whining because bo extn't 0, 
2 az ~ aya | NeFe now Increased Hint I showld not *igain | But once Within them, Caroline was nlways aur-| {heir retum from conyoying an upward boat, || Cuirones are the Fel HOTA 
b A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. | meet Miss Everleigh, and short as our informal | rounded by others, and the pleasant fele‘tetes | which had recently been red uponana one mon Sa GREaT eI Oe wae 
2 accidental intercourse bad been, it cost_ me a| we hed enjoyed were no mors. killed and two wounded. this upward trip aureeel rit - af 
AS RELATED BY ALBERT CRESSON, | pang to think of partiog with her, And itas, | | iss Rverleigh remoited is New York until | they lind taken alo: Ta aoe rete Reeeeat PERU ete 
Re ere ein rene eso, imposible to magnify the accidental | the spring. I saw: hier frequently, and With | erivr to float down with the tide; and had they | Neven be with . rt 
MARY @. YAUOHAN. es 2 S zn i y Neve! out a quarter in your pocket, 
Bye eeeeee Taras rendering her into the leaat elaim | everdnereasing attachment that was fed by Her | kept to the water probably no necident wonld | and you will always be a quartermaster, 
Thad been home for the Christmas holidays, | MPU hier future acquaintance. Revolving these | sweet gratitude, for she greatly over-estimated | haye happened; but a little below the Scioto | yfxyxrsp may not be ¢ wing wore) (Dut 
os wn had set out to catch the early train for the | Mougbts in ry mind, T presume I yas a most | the small kindncsses I had been pri eed to | was a wellknown dcer-Ulck, which the one called | gover before were ee cage many aromen of false Vosomia 
city. taciturn companion during the remainder of our | show her, When her brother caine to escort | Duncan wis fc inipursult of game; and |" Ts js better that a minn should bave a discased 
There was not a vacant seat in the car I en- Tide, * her home, he too must thank me in the name of | Jeavi is companions in charge of the boat, to | spine than be ‘without any Backbone at all aes 
tered, though there were several occupied by _Ltook Miss Everlelgh into the waiting-room. | the entire family, and was the bearer of most | await his return, he set off alone. His return | ‘tue more a bad man sleeps the better; bi 
sivglé individuals, No one moved, however, to | Nobody recogn! ed hee, nor aid any one inquire | prossing invitations to meto visit their Western | we have seen; aot Svbat happened in the inter- | stoen is the next best tho eee auras as ee 
gle ndividuele eV ned early trarorsed the {for her. T went out, but could not ascertain | home, Wivive cball now learn from. his narration to | "yy the inlsstle (Fath a mortar alike 
Beane nin wis already ini mot(on, and | tat ven a servant und besn/eent £0 ret her. | T bad many pleasant letters from Caroline | his companions, as they all Monted down the TFA Rea ee Tue cs opeat st” tek 
- paused for a moment, hesitating whether {| “Your uncle is not here, Miss Everleigh,” I after her return home, and ut midsummer I re- | river together. 1h : k ot hee bis frie 
ty youll cross to another carriage, when a Indy | sald, returning to her. ‘Undoubtedly the tel- | Solved to respond to the repeated Invitations I] (yell, said the wounded man, "after 1eav | ya¢ ho pays th Lkaae EEE ane ay 
d apparently wnob- | egram has not reached hin. But I will order a | had received, in person. ing you, I made the best of my way over to EER A Se nea oa i 


near me, who sat reading 

servant till then, suddenly lifted her little tray- | carriage to take you to his house, if you choose.” Tt was evening wh 1 Larrived, and I was wel- | the deer-lick, keeping a sharp lookout for game, 

clling sack from the seat by her side, and, bya} “Oh, thank you, Mr. Cresson, that will be | comed with Svarmth, not only by Caroline and | but scarcely thinking of Indinns once. Having 
blind, 


es toa political 
er busbnnd bas a rib unt of p 
who lie for vile purposes generally find 


ancetiny os 


E glance, indicated that I might take its place. vest; bu T think I don’t know where his | ber brother whom T knew, but by the stranger | got to the lick, I constructed a capil PAU they hayantt 
‘There was the usual diversity among the oc- | house i inembers of the family. I passed a pleasant | and lay down bebind it, with my rile ready to | at they ave’ DING TBEROER? 
cupants of the carriage. Here'n group of men T confess a ack suspicion floated across my, evening, but T did nots Caroline alone. To- | take anything that might come in my way. Td etsy hye of ee Beourallyy 


{intermixed with |mind for one moment. I was derfizen of | morrow, I said, I wills ak to her. I will | oid there abont an hour, I reckon, and was be- 


talking polities in loud tone 
aking politics in loud ton Mey should be abl 


fo take care of themselves, 


Slang and osths, ‘There a pair of precious ras- | great city, where evil of every kind abounds, | know it'imy’love is to mest with Its reward, ginning to think it wouldn't pay, when all at 
cals, with rogue written all over every cunning | too often undér the specious mask of innocence. | But on the morrow a stringer Joined the | once there was arnstling of some Sashes near | bat hoor woman can rarely hold her oven ay fmt 
E fire ond fal 


Tr you would obey the order 


me, and out stepped, right before me, not # 
shoot with an overloaded musket 


sleek buck, as I had hoped, but two grim 
s ‘ages; armed and painted for the war-path. 
ly apart from the | You'd better believe I felt mighty uncomforta- 


fincament, in their quick; Turtive «lnnces, and | But a glance into that sweet, pure face, so fall 
strange, close whisperings. Timid country peo- of distress, removed it instantly. é 
ple, alarmed at exery Jolt of the car, and turn-| — “Tere He liis letter; Me morely says that the |Jine; much to, iy ehazrih, 
ing pale when the whistle sounded. Chattering family have come in’ from the country, whore|| proached T walkeg pil 


back, 
‘A nuzen wields the strength of the people, 

nt the schoolmaster tolelds the ruler. 

no delay can be so dan- 


© schoolgirls returning from thvir holiday visitat | they reside most of tHe year, and }iaye taken a} group) upon the: Jaw Was ill-pleased with tthat I should }) IN regard to marriogs 
Sere iome, nll of merry glaness of fl-concealedl fon | furnished) house for the winter, He docs mbty myself, and al @. I lind anavunced na that | gemua as undue precipitation 
At-aorne Wale\grown youtls on the opposite aldo j sveation wiiere it Ie * T vas to te Hue morrow, and j there away un-|  Warex a wise man plays the fool, a wonun is 


Ki pemain,y thougat!! seen, I could only kill one with my single generally at the bottom of it. 
that shold. Sika wich would! leave the ofter free to re- | TX the Wert of evtry mis eminently great, 
Je nppronelicd) Fol jyua\zn hia felond’s death on sme. the flon ana the lamb divell together: : 
owever, yO KDOW Pmenat-one to thinks Iysirip Janguor is worse than tumld /strepgth. 
us so soon,” she | Jong upon future consequences with a Live Tue Acinan tii better rant (han whl \ 
ian coming closer every moment, and so, tak tO 
Snowing Y ing good aim, to make sure of one at least, I TRRENT | 
Vamilton said, offer- | fired, and shot him right through the heart, so CUR RENT ITEMS. { 
Kyou must, at Teast; | dead that he searcely quivered after he fell. T A semen of one of the Brooklyn ‘Home 
fr the care and Kindness | expected this would frighten the other, ant | Guards was aroused onw nl ft recently by 8 sosplefons 
ort distance at | nuts: at the tack basement window of bls house, and 
‘e me time to load and | pecring cautiously from an upper window, ho disco med 
an equal footing with | two mon evidently on Dunglarious deeds Intent, “whern 
a era Nemor of the | won le took Mls musket, xed the bayosct, stalthlly 


that 
Of the cAr—yotng: studenta—a litte more why | “But lls business le here fi) 4 | Piongt Mura! been 
than the iris, but ready enough to respond to} “Ol, yes. “He is Mr. James: Ssrertige Bane Garoline Was HOT Any) 
fin and flirting, And there absorbed, utterly | cr, No. — Wall strect ‘As I stood alone, 
svvtons to ail the jworld Dat themielves, | \Qh, Mr. Everlelgh, the banker. I) know 
They were just entering place very well, but it Is far too late to find “Tam very 
saad roan, and little reeked they the | him there, though I might, perhaps, learn, ts said, timidly, “ang, 
jests orridicule of th fortamate neighbor cof residence from some one in the build: | has had no oppors 
Just before me sat a sibeping palr—a gentle- | Will you remain here while I try 2” “Tam truly sor) 
wan mufiied in cloak and furs, so that his fea: ) Tso dislike to trouble you, Mr. Cresson,” | Ing me his hantl. 
tures sere quite undistinguishable, and a lady /and the tears came into her eyes, I would | allow me fo thank J 
aoe ve tea resting upon his shoulder, and a | bave walked @ hundred times as far, after that, | you bestowed on th 
voll concealing her face. On the seat in front | to oblige her. Will coon go to tay home, and there, trust, we | Teast, which would 
of them lay a sleeping child Piesied away, and goon reached the deserted | shall often have the) happiness of seeing yor | tne, ‘and thus put me 
‘and of showing you that our grati- | him, But to my surpri 


Nor girl last winter. She | make him ran for safety, « 


V Night travellers,” T thought, “nothing but | building in Wall street which contained Mit 
eb friique could cuable thom to sleep in this | James Everleigl’s private tanking establish- ion are Insting.”” savage be it SAGE aeaarecras footy ue | ceee memes aad ual aD Bie po lon wherobe could 
Duval and with the car jolting over the rough |ament. After some trouble I found fs janitor, | could have struck the fellow to the esrthy | merely: glancing at his companion, as he fell ase Fae eter er 
nowly finished road.” Put lie was Ienomnt of Mr. Everlelgh’s resl-| but one glance at Caroline's blushing Tare. or ead beside im, he turned a sharp, angry flash eS one 
We weng on for an hour thus, ‘and then the | dence, and very stupid to boot glance of those sweet timid eyes, restored me to | upon the spot where T lay, and threw his rifle | {mmedtately heard yattering throngh the alley to the 
slackened speed, and the loud blast of the whistle, ‘There was an expression of painful bewilder- } pruence and solf-pos: om. shook the of | forwartl for a return fire. : street, In the morning, only’ a fow traces of blood were 
aecoaneed that'we approached a station. Afy | ment and anxiety wpon Miss aa Mch’s fair face | fered hand, and made my congratulations. But] sell) says I to Thyself, $f you're mot | visible shoving that the bunslar was probably not much 
aivepiig. neighbors roused themselves. The | when T roturned with (he tidings of my iIl_sue-|i was awkwardly done, and Mr. Hamilton ) agoing to run A flow Tam P and springing | lore although bot of the stlsins mist have boon greet 
ventioman shook himself and threw back his | cess Jooked disappointed and chilled. There was a) to any feet, I went off with a pound, and. le | IY fishtened. 
fee, a startled look | came after me with a yell . As a man was looking at the ruins at the cor- 


ner of Pearl and Fulton streets (where the destructive 


pulled her bonnet straight, and ‘What shall I doY What shall I do! 1] look of pain on Caroline’ 
heard her murmur. : thot made me fear that she had read my secret. | ‘A few steps took me Into a cover 

ametatonce| ‘would advise that you go, at once toa) 1 should Nave Mat a tte gov away that {and {he way Tvvent throug them ywonkd have | ruck on the tack uf the Balan nook. dense 
ight, bat Lavould not alter my plans. ‘That | yeen a caution to anything before me. | Even tn sr oa ae up fat as tbe man wos coming 10 

rt space I gained upon my yelling pur- | nis senses and seeing blin Iytng on the sidewalk, belped 
‘Iyvhen T reached the more open wood, | bim to rise, and assistel hin te the Fulton Ferry. It 


Cloak, the Ind: 

both looked about them. 

As the gentleman turned te 

recoynized him as an acqunintanco from the | hotel, and make yoursclf comfortable for the 

city—a business ncquaintahee, merely, but one night," I said. In the morning I will find | evening T forced myself to be gay, but once} that sb 

Whose high position was well-known to mc your uncle as Soon as he comes down town, and | alone T passed miscrable night. [n the morn-] suer, a 
he ratocnition Was rnptual. Mr. Bntterly |send iim toyou. | There lins een see Wttane | ing Tact out homeward. I belleved that I had) T yelled back my Joys thinkIng Tehould soon be | was iscovered that the an had not been roblxsl is 


nded his hand or delay of the telegram, but ft will be made | turned my b: on hope. able to tree and’ get time to load before the | mates pure ‘and other yaloables remaining intact, bo 
Te was supposed that the bratal assault upon bin was dlc 


F bushes, | frp Jately occurred) about midnight, bo was suddenly 


smilud, and ext 


“Hat Cresson! Glad to see you! When) right to-morrow.” But { wos mistaki Hope is not sdcasily | howling imp could get up to me I knew 1} i mal 

did ui este abourd?, Laid. not-soe you,for1| But T dare not—oh, I dare not go ton hotel left behind fompapies us all through Tife. | could out-run him, but that I didn't want ty tated bya rufiaoly splrit of mialiclous mfschlet 

believe Dye been sleeping, which is not strange, | tone.” iAfter Caroline was married, I beeame reconciled | do—T only wanted a chance to mect hin on Ar the late battle at MIN Spring, Kentucky, 
Thne Ind much to do with this. | cqual terms, and then let it be is scalp Gir | Betveeea thie forces of General Thomas ani those of 


ran Todlana seldjer who had been wounded 
fn the Jez that he could not walk, got comrade 


up at three o'clock this That hateful shadow of suspicion again, but | to my fate. 


one glance at the pure, sad face once more dis- | So had the lovely face and p [zac callis 


seeing that we w 
morning to meet the tray.” 


asant manners of | mine. 


1 told him where I met the train \P young lady whose acquaintance E had forme a | “Well, Lhadn't gone far in the wood, before | to cat him a stout crutch, wherowith he mmapagerl to hob- 
“Been home to visit the old people, I sup- [ 1 go to my Doneding-house, then? |—she, In fict, whols at present and Pas Deen |T came suddenly upon a fallen tree—too sud- } ble along with bl ies, and belng a dead sbot, be 
pose? ‘Tha f, Just whatavetve been doing. | Pardon me if the suggestion seems an imperti- | for several years, Mrs. Cresson. Genly to avoid it—and in attempting to leap | ald good executfon on the, cnsiny. | fee Tana nts of 
ok wife and baby this time—the lite one's | Hende, but my lundlady is aM Wimotherly wo-| She goes home with ie wow on my annual | oyer it, I got it imong the branches and | sich mea, weld ead, could march trlumphantly to New 


ght up to.adead halt. Before L could 
yeelf, my pursuer* had got near | 


and rais- | 
a | ters bk 


1 who will do her best. to make you com- ) Visits, and ifany young ladies are put under iy | was bre 
Wr ce bas no vaeant room, you shall | charge she divides the responsibility. We are extricat 
‘a hotel to-night.” | very happy, and the Hamiltons are our choice | enough for a good shot ; and stopping 


tirst visit. to Grandpa's. Do you know Mrs. | 
Butterlyt No¥ I beg your pardon, my dear. | 
Mex, Balterly ghia 4s my friend, Mr. Cresson, of | Have mine, and I will sleep 


‘Anour six wonths since, a horrid murder was 
ted ntar Little Rock, Ark —s Jady and two daggh 
Titehered In cold blood—anil no clue to the 


: Giiuiee, Patrick & Co., In our street. Mr. Cres | T watched her face, and saw an expression of | friends andl frequent gnests. ing ils piece, he took a quick nim and fired. |e rictrtor uf the foul deed could be fonnd; Dut it has 
‘on, Mrs, Butterly.’ relief steal across it. She was young, and an S05 — That was nigh to ending the greatness Tom is | recently transpired that the triple murder yas cam: 
[vowed and the lady bent ber head, but she | inexperienced traveller. Stranger as I was, J s preaching about, for I felt the wind of | mitted by an Indian, who had been borsewhIpped, at the 
way sleepy, and I could Sot help thinking, | wus her only fri Sle ae stout to answer| ESCAPD OF AN INDIAN SPY. it sung past my head. lady's commgnd, seVeral months previous, and who bad 

Thoug T'don't know but it is treasonable, that | me, when a burning blush swept across her = Now then, Mr. Indian,’ shouted f, whipping | sccretly watched hls chanes for revenge 
| she looked cross, ‘The few remarks I made with | pale face. ‘She had remembered that she had no | Ona warm, pleasant day, during the summer | out my knife, «I'm ady to try chances with | A -Nuatwen of farmers in northern Michigan 
. ‘as ouch politeness and suavily as I could sum- claim upon me—that she knew nothing of me. | of 1794, «v sioail Indian canoe, containing a couple you, siuce neither of us has « loaded {7 | Jately had an exelting bunt for a bear that bad been com: 
¢ colle Bova of the | and we were actually making toward each other | Ts Yevastationa among thelr sheep and hogs; thes 


Ae elder the elreumstances, fell to the ground, | She lifted her eyes to mine in an innocent but | of white men, was Moat 
unanswered except by indistinct murmurs. earching ga: Tcould meet it unhrinkingly. | Ohio, opposite the mouth of the Scioto, Both | for the combat, when—beaveus and earth t the | 
Mr. Butterly came to my relief, or rather, T “TJ think you had better go toa hotel,” I) men were busy with their paddles, heading up | Whole woods scemed to suddenly become alive 
am bound to say, to my further discomfiture, said, a3 steadily as I could; ‘but if you elect | stream, but only as it would seem with t with screams and yells, and Indians to the right} yay with balls and buekshot to such ap extent as soon 
‘CT have just been congratulating Miss Ever-| to yo to my home, you may trust me as a| sign of overcoming the downward motion of the nnd left came tearing through the bushes. to Ieave no spark of life {n It. 
vrother. Do you believe me? eet ent, so as to Keep their little vessel about | “There was no use of thinking of a tight| | xusmen of children were sliding and skat- 


Grove bruin to cover, ani sent In a number of savage dogs 
to worry lilm out, whlch they secumplished, witht a Joss 
Of tee of thelr number, and then the farmers riddled bie 


Jeigu ow her ability to read despite the noise and 
c, avon of the ear” he said, “*L suppose sho|  ‘Lbelleye,” she sald; “and T will go wlth | stationary: Telit eyes were fixed upgn the | now, and so, turning back, T went over the | ing ono, evening WIC The feo at the aldes of the City 
wen chatting with you, though, when I was | you.” northern shore, Which they scanned eagerly, up| fallen tree, aud made 0 forward movement that | Hollrood track. running aver the bill In Myrtle Avenue, 
hh P. rtunate for you, Cresson, to meet so,| Mrs. Brown, my good landlady, was greatly | and down, and their features had an anxious and | I flatter myself would have been no disgrace to | opposite Fort Green, in Brooklys, when a horse and carty 
- pleasant an aequaintance.” surprised, and little suspicious, when I brought | troubled expression. * Jaane regehorse, Luckily, no Indians were | driven by a bratal driver, sated {0 co knocked sey. 
Tfelt any’ fice crimson with embarrassment | my guest to her. ‘There! by heavens! the 31 Sra lavatory, maiglit, never Innye | =! ot them down, and serious ASE y oleven 

at this cool assumption, Y Sthere’s not a room in the house vacant but | one of the men called Tom, jerking up his pad: | Veen told; but they were behind me in num Years old and toro ttle glels of abuat the same aks 

dnd were | A COUPLE of children—one a boy seven years 


“The lady was so very kind os to offer me a| yours, sir,’ she said, when I bad explained the | dle and straightening up himself so sudden! don’ my Fight and left Man! 
share of les seat’’ 1 stammered—t glanced at | circumstances, —*' Couldn't she go to a hotel #” | nearly to upict the canoe, * Bravo! Dunean— | all coming for me with such music’ as T don't | ol. 2nt 1 
‘you'll liveto be a great man yet, iu spite | wish any funersd lynn sun to. | atentine: ph 


clr! of four years—whose parents ive 
sying with fre one morning rvcently 


pee ceand saw the color fash brightly across | ‘No; but give her my room, and I will sleep | brio Meee Parorand waving tbean In the alr, whe 
| its pateness at the G. Honse. She will go to her friends to- | of the red devils, who've more than once been | ‘Theoush the bushes, among the trees, down | the jitUo gles th aaa ators nance 
‘The gentleman wag standing, aud I thought | morrow.”’ |so close wpon your hair. Now then for the | the hollows, and up the ridge: I went—leaping, | could be rendered 
| Thad no right to retain the whole seat while | And co T fully believed. So, when I met my | shore, Nat! Give way, lnd—give way | punning, jumping and dodging—with the whole tn a few bours 
any person was without one.’ | guest at breakfast the next morning, T assured | As he spoke the Jittle craft was headed to the | infernal crew hot after me, yelling and frog, ‘A SAiLok fell from the mast of a ship lying in 
Mr. Butterly glanced slyly at each flushed | ber Ohio shore of the river, and both men plied the | Only one pall struck me, how ‘and that. port the other day, and striking bis 
few. | But on going again to Mr. Bverleigh’s office, | paddies with so much vigor ns 10 mie Pn the | made the wound you have dressed. I felu the | 6 tart if yiles stan x am- 
So you ure strangers, oh, Well, that is | Ticarned that that gentleman, With his funily, | canoe from the water. SiAs it nearcd the bank, | blovy, sayy the blood rinsing and Believed my- | Heed and smashed up a lanes tery F the apples with 
easily remedied. Miss Everloigh, Mr. Cres- j were absent from the city cvoung man, in te fresh vigor of healthy man- | eelf shot through the na’ ‘aud expecte iy | out auering any serlons Injury Mlmsel 
sou. Mr. Cresson, Miss Everlelgh. Now you | “They haye gone to Washington, and perhaps hood, came bounding through the bushes, with | jnoment to fall down a dead man. Tdetermined | - x Any euipned ane god E eve mea es 


,, and crushed In 


anil stopped, heated and.pant- | never to zive up, though, While my strength | EUR Of Ae traing beyond. th 
eoeeeettrearn, glancing | should hold out, and that resolution saved me; | ji, See ee ieee UiaCiwas fous 
nd euspiciously in every di- | T gradually gained upon my pursuers, and at), ebtfal manner. 


vor yequainted, and I shouldn't suppose there | further south,” said Mr. Prime, the cashier and | a rifle in his hand 
could be any great harm in your speaking to each | « limited partner in the banking house. “They | ing, upon the edg 
other. Miss Everleigh is under my fr. | will be absent a week or ten days longer, and | quickly, nervously i 
Cresson, aud charge you to enterfain ber to the | are moving about so that there Is small chance | rection, and then fixing bis eyes eagerly upon | last got clear of them, when I turned and made Kenner of soldiers at Richr 
best of your ity during the journe: ng them with letters. Iam_a bachelor, | the-npproaching boat. Searcely was its pi my way to the river, shouting as Lneared it, that | jecn inaklog themselves jolly over nig 
best of Saute my impoliteness by going off to | unfortunately, and baye no home in which to | to the shore, whet He leaped into it, and with | yon mizht be on the lookout for n nd now | 1 sine; 

Sleep and leaving her to the sole companionship a eorleigh a shelter. I hardly know | his momentuin cent it rolling and dancing back- | here 7 am, wy brave comnides, almost as good tn 


of that stupid book.” what to advise. Couldn't she go to this Mr. | ward for several fect. Ae ever, and I fervently thank God for bis good | ty tsinz Ml 
tally 


1e, was stepped 


ond, who had 
with wtdskey 
ming, and resort 
lend work of 1, 
nd five Wounded, three of them mor- 


0 \uetr knives and Loyonets, ma 


regu Trassure you the book is not at all| Butterly’s who brought Ler down? Ifnot, It] Abt thank God! thank God !"’ he exelaimed, | Providence} i F 
| stupid, Mr. Butterly,” Miss Everleigh merrily | strikes me she had better go to a hotel” with a long breath of relief, as he sunk down im | ‘And you'll live t¢ pea great man yet—see| _ Mantis THostas, the driver af a coat art in 
replied |" Mr. Prime wont out with me, and on onr way | the bottom, almost exhausted, while his compa: |if you don’t!” cried Tom, enthusiastically, Brook gm sce mil eat ane day rectly Veing 
Misc you would imply that you don’t at all] we called at Mr. Butterly’s store, But Mr, | Mone made vigorous use of the paddles, in put- | grasping his hand. a kato teen ee 
regret my going to sleep, or Cresson's punctili- | Butterly Jived at a boarding houce, snd tad To | ting cafe distance between them and the danger-| “If all the world were to judge like you, “"\ syn of boys were throwing pieces of 
rear lense, ch?” rejoined Mr. Butterly, and the | liome to which he could invite “M ous shore. | Tom!) laughed Duncan. feekt wach other one afternoon lately, when one Lit a 
{hus broken we fell Into lively conversation, | Nor did he think there was a room she could) Scarcely, a word was spoken till they hi But the prophecy of Tom was fulfled—for e vn the Jeff eye, and injured IU so soverciy tbat it 

artling the other passengers by our occastonal | haye there. | aased beyond the middle of the river, toward Jane hero of this exploit was no other than was (card the mzbt-woold te destroyed 
sallies of mirth, and even drawing in the taci- “Choke full, every corner in the house,’ the Kentucky side, and felt themselves compa: | Duscas M'AntHvE, afterwants 4 BRIGADIET A-Lapy, in stepping ona Brooklyn ferryboat 
Bae Mrs, Butterly to the extent of a half-dozen | said, “and bighflyers too. Gay and dear, gay safe irom savage marksmen, when the | GENERAL, a Mengk OF COSORESS, and GOV: | one morning lately. when It sas very slippery roll apd 


foot eatehing (n a lank, ber ankie was hrokea. 


pitences, and a good many smiles, On the and dear. I'wishwe Usd’ a home. Twish my alled Tom, la 


ng down his paddle, dropped | eRNOR OF THE STATE oF On10- 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS HIM. 


‘When the telegraph flashed across the coun- 
try, in June, 1860, the tidings that Anranan 
LINCOLN, of Illinois, had just been nominated at 
Chicago for President of the United States, the 
question, “Who ts Lincoln?” was asked by 
many who are not usually accounted ignorant or 
inattentive to public affairs. For the candidate 
of the Republicans for the highest office in the 
gift of the People was o plain country lawyer, 
Who had till then held no offices but tbat of a 
representative for three or four sessions of his 
county in the Illinois Legislature, and for a sin- 
gle term that of his District in Congress, where 
he was known as the tallest, but by no means 
the greatest\wember of the House. In Illinois, 
ho was gepelly and well known, having stump- 
ed the Sta“ Sopeatedly asa Presidential Elector, 
but with olfform ill success, because of the in- 
vineible Decnocratic majority among its voters, 
which did not fail even in 1810, when every 
other Free Stato but New Hampshire cast its 
electoral vote for Gen. Harrison. His reputa- 
tion outside of his own State was’ mainly based 
upon and achieved in his gallant and energetic 
canyass for the United States Senate in 185S, 
when Illinois for the first time gaye a popular 
majority for his principles, but « majority of the 
Legislature thus chosen was still Democratic, 
re-clecting Judge Douglas to the Senate. The 
political experience of Mr. Lincoln, up to the 
time of his nominagion for the Presidency, may 
be fairly characterized as thirty years of habit- 
‘ual defeat and minority, chequered by rare and 
transient gleams of triumph and ascendancy. 

Mr. Lincoln was chosen President by the | 
People on the first Tuesday in Noyomber, and 
dy the Electoral College on the first Wednesday 
in December, 1880. He was duly inaugurated 
on the 4th of March, 1861. A year has nearly 
elapsed since he left his modest home in the 
heart of Mlinojs on bis triumphal journey to the 
White House,—an eventful year in the life of 
the Nation and of its Chief Magistrate. Where 
docs its close find us? Where shall another 
year leave us? Vain, fruitless questioning! 
The oracles are silent, or respond so ambiguous- 
ly as only to make the thick darkness more pal- | 
pable. Let us leave the future to God, and turn | 
rather to consider the man whose cbaracter and | 
qualities are destined to exert so large an influ- 
ence over the destinies of our country. 

Abmbam Lincoln’s is not an intellect of the 
highest order, nor has his mind been eminently 
cultivated by study. Born in poverty and ob: 
rity among the “Poor Whites’ of the South, 
loft destitute at a tender age by the death of his 
father, obliged to devote his youth to the radest 
labor in aid of bis widowed mother and her 
younger children, his school education was 
Blight Indeed, and mainly acquired when he had 
nearly attained his majority. His knowledge of 
the profession of Law was gained some years 
Inter, after he had obtained more remunerat 
employment than the wood-chopping, rail-split- 
ting, and flat-boating of ils boyhood. 
tive, absorbing life of a rising Western lawyer, 
who practices from Court to Court, and’an ar- 
dent politician who canvasses a State every 
Presidential year if no oftencr, leaves little lei- 
surefor the mastering of Literature or Science. 
In this respect, he stands nearly on a level with 


ry last than any former President ever heard in 
the whole course of a four-years’ term. The 
genlus of our institutions was never more strik- 
Ingly or happily evinced than in the spirit of 
freedom and cquality wherein the President 
meets and confers with his fellow-citizens, not 
merely at levees, but daily and almost hourly 
throughout each passing week. 
Kindness may be abused, good nature imposed 
upon; and so they are in the instance under 
consideration. The President of a republic 
should be accessible to is fellow-citizens, and 
should listen, ¢o far as practicable, to whatever 
they may have to suggest or urge with view 
to the public well-being ; not 80 when their mis- 
sion concerns mainly their several selves. It is 
not the duty of the President to give his per- 
sonal ear to cyery man who wants an offige, and 
who thinks his political services or individual 
merits entitle him to receive one. The Goyern- 
ment is not a gigantic alms-honse; and no 
amount of partisan or personal desert can enti- 
tle one to claim q place where the public service 
docs not need him. This the great mass of 
ollice-seckers will not comprelrend; but a Presi- 
dent should act on it nevertheless. He should 
say kindly and firmly— My time belongs to the 
whole people, and I can afford—especinlly in a 
erlsis which involves the life or death of the 
Nation—to give but a small proportion of it to 
individual suitors. I recognize no man’s claim 
to place as parumount to the country’s right to 
e the best men in oflice and as few of them 
swer her ends.” This would lave 
saved him muuch fruitless solicitation and the al- 
ready over-burdened pubiie from the support 
of place-holders who were appointed because 
they wanted office, though no offiee wanted 
them. Here is one of Mr. Lincoln's chief er- 
rors as a trustee of the People’s interests aud 
well-being. 

Another, lowing from the same source, is the 
reluctance with which he resorted to force in 
resisting this demontac rebellion, He manifestly 
failed to comprehend at the outset the magnitude 
‘of the trial to which our Republic was exposed 
or.the desperate determination of the conspirm- 
tors for ils disruption and overthrow. He was 
rather inclined to treat it as a street-row, which 
would soon die out if well let alone—which at 
the worst required to be played upon with water 
from a fire-engine rather than grape from bat- 
teries and whole parks of artillery. His In- 
augural was a lawyer's speech in an cjectment- 
suit, not a statesman’s demonstration of the guilt 
and’ madness of an unballowed rebellion. ‘The 
bombardment of Sumter was the natural response 
of treason to a plen at bar which proved its pre- 
tenses futile and its fears of oppression avd 
spoliation unfounded, A Catiline or Burr is 
not to be turned from his purpose by a ghostly 
exhortation to be virtuous in order to be happy, 
nor will the constable, unbacked, suflice to ar- 
rest his nefarious career. Had th 
the 4th of last March surrounded himself with 
advisers who would have, before they separated 
that night, ordered ‘a regiment to Manassas 
Junction and another to Norfolk, telegraphing 


Sumter, and, upon the reduction of that fort, 
called oUt two hundred thousand militia and 
precipitated them with lightning speed upon 
Richmond, Nashville and New Orleans, the 
rightful authority of the Government might 
haye been promptly vindicated, the country 
sayed, and a fearful aygregate ‘of privations 
disease, sulfering and death precluded. t 

Yot, had a Jackson or a Clay been President, 


crushed, its causelessness, its essential iniquity, 
its naked atrocity, would not have been £0 
clearly exhibited, so unmistakably palpable, as 
they aro now. The hesitancy’, the manifest re- 
Inctance to draw the sword, the seeming irreso- 
lution, on the part of the Government, have 
served to place in the strongest light tle pre 
determination of the conspiritors to force a 
bloody issue upon the nation they had conspired 
to rnin. In that view, the bitter lessons of the 
last year may haye been Diyinely sent to stamp 
the great rebellion with the duepest reprobation 
of the country and of mankind. 

Mr. Lincoln ha§ earnestly aspired to be the 
Nation’s Chief Magistrate—not the instrument 
of any section or party. To realize this aspira- 


cumstances which have surrounded him. Con- 
servatism and Radicalism—the Old and the New 
—what has been and what clearly must be—seck 
to draw him now in this direction, then in that, 
cach claiming him as rightfully its own, and each 
insisting that the Country is irrevocably ruined 
if he gives heed to the counsels of the other. 
“The Constitution must be respected !"” shouts 
one party; ‘ The Nation must be saved!” shrie 
the other.’ This is not the place to discuss the 
relative positions of these contending hosts, and 
show how the right and the wrong should be 
apportioned; suflice it that the President las 
faithfully endeavored to hold an even balance 
between them so as to combine their energies in 
one heroic effort to reseue and mainta 
Republic, History will record the success or 
failure of this effort; but it will not deny to 
Abraham Lincoln the credit of having, in a crisis 
of extriordiuary difficulty and peril, sunk all 
party and personal considerations in one absorb- 
ing purpose to serve and save his country. 

I close with a personal aueedote, which I be- 
Neve hins neyer yet been in print, and which af- 
fords an honorable illustration of a trait of cbar- 
acter unfortunately not too common, When Mr. 
Lincoln was. a youth hu and strag- 
gling with poverty and privation in i 
qualify himself for the practice of the law, a 
deyoted friend went without his knowledge to 
Springfield, some fifteen or twenty miles from 
his residence at that time, and on his return said 
to him, “Abralmm, [have procured for you a 
clerkship in the U. 'S, Land-Oflice at Springfield, 
which will yield youn good living and enable 
you to study law unyexed by debt and want 
“T thank you, my friend,’ said the poor youth, 


all our Presidents since John Quincy Adams, 


Mr. Buchanan possibly excepte 

Frankuess and honesty are qualities whereof 
the possession is universally accorded to the | 
President. Political foes (he bas no personal) 


unite heartily with friends in this award. No 
man ever yet looked into his eye to sce if it did 
not contradict the utterance of his tongue; none 
ever sought to catch his eye and was battled by | 
his aversion to being scanned and measured. | 
Novancedote is told of him, boy or man, which 
implicates liim ina mean trick or a false pre- 
tens No one who ever knew him doubts the 
earnestness and singleness of his purpose to 
crush ont the great Southern rebellion. And 
no one, however unknown or insignificant, bas 
talked with him concerning that rebellion’ and | 
deen left at fault with regard to that purpose. 

Familiarity of address, prompted by native | 
kindness of heart, is another characteristic of 
Mr. Lincoln. No former President was so truly, 
profoundly democratic in spirit as well as bear- 
ing. That be cannot surrender a fraction of his 
time to every one who solicits an interview is a 
necessity of bis position; but no former Presi- 
dent ever gave so large a portion of each day to 
Whomsoever has sven fit to claim it, He has 
probably heard the piteous, moving tale of the 
narrator's services, sacrifices, needs, and_ priva- 
tions, from more different persons since Februa- 


“put I cannot accept the place.” Why not !”” 

“Because Iam a Whig on principle, and as such 
haye no’elaim to oflice or favor from the present 
Administration. I do not choose to incur an 
obligation in that quarter, and I could not take 
the place without incurring one. Say to those 
who haye offered it that I thank them, but de- 
cline." 

History will say of Mr. Lincoln that no man 
of amore genial temperament, a more kindly 
nature, ever tenanted the White House—that he 
gave all his time, his thoughts, his energies, to 
the discharge of duties of unprecedented magni- 
tude and urgency—that he sought by every 
lawful means to avoid the stern trial by battle 
which the traitors determinedly forced upon him 
—that, hating no man, he steadfastly endeavored 
to win the confidence and love of all the loyal 
and patriotic; and that, in spi 
chequered years of such responsibility and anx- 
iety as has seldom fallen to the lot of man, he 
bore away from the Capitol the sunny temper 
and blithe frankness of his boyhood, returning 
to mingle with his old neighbors as one with 
them in heart and in manner, in retirement as in 
power a happy specimen of the men whom 
Liberty and Democracy train in the log cabin 
and by the rudest hearth to guide the counsels 
of the Republic and influence the destinies of 
the Race. 


President on | 


to New York to fit out in the shortest possible | 
time a flotilla adequate to the relief of Fort | 


though the rebellion might have been promptly | 


fe of four) 


MILITARY NURSES. 

Ttis suggested that a corps of military nurses, 
separate and distinct from the rank and file, and 
whose sole duty shall consist in ministering 
to the sick and wounded, be organized in the 
United States army. 

‘The idea is feasible, ‘The soldiers who attend 
upon the disabled in our military hospitals are 
doubtless disposed to do all they can toallevinte 
the agony and save the lives of their suffering 


comrades; but a large proportion of them are | 


inexperienced in such matters, and therefore 
unqualified to perform the duties assigned to 
them. Moreover, these soldier-attendants do 
not remain Jong enough In the hospitals to ac- 
quire the skill and dexterity In nursing which 
practice alone can teach. One sect may at any 
moment be transferred from the cot-side to the 
ficld, and another set, still more incompetent, 
detailed to fill their places. 

‘These changes, and the general unfitness of 
our young volunteer soldiers for hospital ser- 
vice, are grevious drawbacks upon the efficiency 
of a sanitary system, otherwise by no means su- 
per-exeellent. We civilians who “live at home 
fat ease,” and are objects of tender family solici- 
tude if our little flygers ache, can hardly realize 
the sensations with which the down-stricken and 
helpless soldier sces and-feels the awkward 
fingers of Inexperience fumbling about his green 
wounds, or imagine the torture he endures when 
boosted and houled hither and thither by rough, 
though not unfriendly, arms. 

‘The establishment of a corps of trained male 
nurses in the army wouldiobviate these evils. 
‘The members of the orguniztion should hold 
different ranks in accordance with their degrees 
of skill and experience, Merit should secure 
promotion. Signal good conduct and success 
should be rewarded with honorary medals, and 
cyery possible means taken to excite emulation 
among the individuals employed. Old Rome 
Acereed an oration and a crown to whoever saved 
the life of a citizen, Let us mark our sense of 
the valuc ot the men who haye volunteered to 
fight for us, by giving appropriate testimonials 
to such nurses as re mosLassiduous, tender and 
successful in the treatment of our sick and 
crippled heroes. yt 

‘The occupation of an army nurse is not less 
honorable than that of a soldier, and were such 
‘a body as we haye hinted at made a distinct part 
of our military system, the members who should 
distinguish themselves by their silent services 
in the hospital, would deserve as well of their 
country as if they had led shouting squadrons 
on the field. x 


AN UNRELIABLE GENTLEMAN. 

As a prophet, Mr. Russell, of the London 
‘Times, is rather less reliable than a common 
almanac, Sometimes’ that species of annual 
correctly forctells ‘a spell of weather.” But 
Mr. Russell uniformly makes a mess of it when 
he tries to read the signs of the political zodinc, 
or to dabble in political meteorology. When 
he predicts thunder, look out for serene skics ; 
when he foresees a calm, prepare for thunder. 
His eye, “ina fine frenzy rolling,” foresaw in 
the rendition of Slidell and Masou—if such a 
thing could occur—thé overthrow of the United 
States government. By r foresceing the 
consequences which mus}Mippen if they were 
surrendered, he was favonf{ With a vision—from 
what source it is unbnecessapy inention—to the 
effect that they would gerfutly bo retained. 
‘Therdupon they were fortiygith released, as he 
had said they would not Qik, and the people 
quietly. acquiesced, thongfM™B) lind pronounced 
their acquicscence impossif™™, The government 
stands fast, and the rebe}WMMMtipos are in Eng- 
land. But where stands GMM¥er of the London 
Times? In tbe pillory off public opinion—a 
seléconyicted humbug, pelt gith “ bad eggs” 
in the shape of his own fae prophecies. He 
as made such a complete fool of himself— 
written himself down an ass with such Dogber- 
ran emphusis—that it is not in the power of 
anybody to add to the ridiculousness of the po- 
sition he has voluntarily assumed. As a graphic 
describer of experiences be has never had, and 
asa predictor of events that are uniformly pr 
vented by their opposites he js probably with- 
out, a riva It has been said that an entertain- 
ing work could be written on ‘‘ Accidents that 
might have happened.” The Lepoen nominates 


tion would be difficult at best, but that difficulty | age! 5 = , ed by bi e- 
has been intensifid by the novel and trying cir- | Nuente for the a peraons qual feel bya ante 


OFFICER AND SOLDIER. 

The officer, whose sole objéct it is to make 
his regiment effective with the least possible 
trouble to himself, will never be able to develop 
the full strength and capabilities of his soldiers. 
The besf guaranty of the fidelity and staunch- 
ness of a military body in the ficld, is the affee- 
tion of the men for thelr leaders, "By aflettion 
we do not mean a fecling growing out of 
familiarity, but auattachment founded on grati- 
tude and respeet. The strictest disciplinarian 
may inspire his troops with such a sentiment 
Other things being equal It is beyond question 


1 the | that the officer who has the most direct personal 


elations with his men, who shows the most 
care for their comfort, the most solicitude for 
their health, and sets the highest yalne on their 
lives, will develop their effective qualities as sol. 
diers, throngh thelr love for his person and 
trust in bis character, to a degree not to be at- 
tained by any other means, ‘Tis was Napoleon's 
maxim. He impressed it upon his officers, and 
acted upon it himself. 

Does the reciprocal bond of sympatby on the 
one hand, and affection on the other, which made 
the army of Napoleon go loyal, reliable and irre- 
sistible, exist between the officers and the rank 
and file of the Union hosts? We should begind 
to feel assured of the affirmative; but unfortu- 
nately It is notorious that many colonels of 
Union regiments not only manifest no care for 
the physteal or moral health of their men, but 
actually connive at their robbery and demoraliza- 
tion. If these mercenary léaders are permitted 
to take their commands into battle, they will as 
surely disgrace our fag as the sun shines. Of 
such leadership comes pan! 

a 
QUARTER HORSES. 

A “quarter horse,” in Western racing par- 
lnnce, isa nag that can make good time in a 
dash of a fourth of a mile, but lacks the stami- 
na for a long race. The contractors who fur- 


h the Union army with draft and cavalry 


, deal occasionally in a style of quadruped 
has an equal title to the name, though for 
a different reason, About three weeks ago, 
some animals which cost the United States $120 
ahead, were sold at public venduc at ftcenty-flve 
cents cach. The lot of which they formed a part, 
averaged as high as $23 a piece, but the lowest 
quality, according to the Washington letter 
writers, brought only two dime and a half. 
Certainly they Were “quarter horses.” Whether 
they were purchased by the purveyors of cattle, 
and subsequently supplied to the commissariat 
department as beef, is not stated. Strange to say, 
the individuals who haye been most prominent 
in the horseflcsh swindle, and other felonies 
equally heinous, still go unhung of justice. 
Why do we raise hemp? 
ee 


Wnen minds and hearts are not in unison, 
the words of love itself arc but the rattling of 
the chain that tells the victim it is bound. 


RETREAT OF NEY. 


BY JOUN S, ©. AULOTT. 


One of the most memorable deeds of fortitude 
and heroism recorded in the annals of war was 


of the storm, the gloom of night, the flash and 
roar of artillery, the explosion of shells and 
whistling of ballé and bullets, the crics of onset 
and the shricks of the dying, presented a specta- 
cle which has given the Fussage of Ue Beresina 
perhaps the most prominent position among all 


performed by Marshal Ney, in the retreat from | the horrors which bave occurred in this lost 


Moscow. With a division of five thousand me: 


he was cut off from the remainder of the French 


army. Kutusoff, the Russian general, with 80, 


his passage. 


Ney, with his little band of half-famished sol- 
diers, wavering in their languid march, with 


guns defective and dirty, and with but six piece 


of cannon, rushed upon the hostile batteries, 
and maintained the uncqual conflict, in the vain 
endeavor to cut his way through the masses of 
Then, 
at midnight, with no thought even of surrender, 
he ordered his troops to turn upon their track, 


the foc, until night darkened the ficld. 


and march back again into the Wilds of Russia. 
With amazement the troops heard this com: 


mand, which, without hesitation, they obeyed. 
The 
frozen ground was covered with snow, and the 
blast pierced the worn-out clothing of the sol- 
For two or three hours they trayersed, 
in darkness, the eavage waste till they came to 

Breaking the ice, to see in what 
“This 
It shall be 


It was a cold, gloomy winter's night. 


diers. 


a small river. 

direction the current ran, Ney said, 

stream must flow into the Dneiper. 
a) 


Its broad and rapid current was clogged wit 


floating masses of ice, and in one spot only, to 
which a lame peasant conducted them, was fie 


{ce sufliciently firm for them to attempt a pas 
sage. 
with the utmost caution. 


his troops passed over in single file. 
bent and crackled under their fect. 


‘They then attempted to pass the wagons over, 


laden with the sick and wounded. The frail 


surface broke, and several of the wagons sank 
‘A few faint cries only were 


beneath the ice. 
heard, as the sufferers disappeared in their cold 


and icy sepulchre. By crossing the Duciper, 
Ney hoped, ina long detour, again to reach the 

The Russians followed this fecble band 
in its retreat, keeping beyond musket shot, but 


army, 


firing incessantly upon their victims with artil 
lery, from every available eminence. 


Napolcon was at Orcha, waiting, in the most 


intense anxiety, to 
Four days had 
his ‘fate. 


hear tidings from Ney. 
assed without even a rumor of 


of his artillery. 
citude and w 
veloped in its gloom these retreating, woe 
stricken armies. 


At the close of a day of soli 


“Marshal Ney is safe,” fell upon his ear. 


that moment a Polish officer entered with the 
Ais- 
d by 
pursuing Cossacks, and in want of immediate 

Napoleon sprang from his chair, 
seized tlie informant by both arms, and gazing 


tidings that the Marshal was a few league: 
tant, on the banks of the river, hara 


assistance. 


aimed = 
‘Is that really true? 


vaults at the Tuileries. 
them all to save Marshal Ney 


Instantly Engene was dispatched with five 
thousand men for the rescue of the Marshal. 
Eagerly the soldiers left their bivoune fires for 
For six miles they toiled 
along through the snow and over an unknown 
path, often stopping to listen if they could hear 

ds. The river, 
their only guide, floyed drear and 
‘h yast masses 


their midnight march. 


any sound of their lost frie 
which 
chifl at their side, encumbered w 
of floating ice. Gloomy forests of evergre 
frowned along their path, and no sound but th 
tramp of Eugene's battalion disturbed the s 
lence of the night. 


At length Eugene ordered his artillery to be 


jout to call the attention o| 
1g ADS 


discharged, a5 a 
his friends. Listen 
off in the distance, 
report of musketry. The 
single piece of artillery left. Both parties, how: 
ever, understood the language of their guns, 
and ‘they hastened to muct cach oth 
Were soon united. Officers and sol 
threw themselyes into each other's a 
many of these war-worn veterans wept for joy. 


The reunited bands, forgetful of past perils and 
t to encoun- 
As Marshal 


the still greater ones they wert 
returned rejoicingly to Orchn, 
with soldicrly simplicity and unosten 


ation, 


gaye a recital of the dangers and difficulties be 
had surmounted, and the hardships he bad en- 


dured, Napoleon gmsped his hand, aud homor- 
talized him 
brave.” Again Napolcon 

this same achievement, in 


words which wil 


,- | known burial. 
000 men, including numerous cavalry, and with 
200 pieces of artillery, had effectually blocked up 


feeble band, cold, hungry and weary, 
strugzled along until they reached the Dneiper. 


‘And even here it was necessary to pass 
Ney, wrapped in his 

cloak, sjept for an hour upon the snow, while 
The ico 


The whole army was looking back 
across the Dneiper, hoping to eatch a glimpse 
of his advancing columns, or to hear the report 


ching, another wintry night en- 
Napoleon was partaking of a 
frugal supper with Gen. Lefebyre when a shout 
of joy was heard in the street, and the words 


aE ne 


Are you sure of it? 
I baye two hundred millions of gold in my 
I would hare given 


uusly, they heard far 
in apparent response, a feeble 
Marshal had not a 


ns, and 


vith the title of the “Bravest of the 
aid, in reference to 


die, “ Fetter ts an army of deer commanded 
ion, han an army of lions commanded by a 


n| world. The numbers lost have never been fully 
ascertained. Thousands were swept to an un- 
But, in the Spring, as the ice 
melted, twelve thousand corpses were dragged 
from the river. 
—_.°-- ___ 


OUR SOLDIERS ARE NOT MENIALS, 

‘The gallant men now serving in the ranks of 
the Union army enlisted to Sght down rebellion. 
They did not understand, when they yolun- 
tecred, that the duty of a private soldier includ- 
ed the blacking of an officer's boots, the brush- 
ing of bis clothes, and other services usually 
rendered by valets, errand-boys, and footmen. 
They do not now believe that they are required 
by military law, or expected by the nation, to 
degrade their profession and the cause for which 
they are in arms by becoming menfals, And yet 
hundreds, aye, thousands of them, if report 
speaks truly, are compelled to act as waiters and 
body-seryants to commissioned officers, under 
penalty, in case of refusal, of abuse, kicks, ar- 
rest, and imprisonment in the guard-house. 
Complaints against this despotic and unlawful 
exercise of military authority have been made to 
the commander-in-chief, and we trust it will be 
promptly rebuked and forbidden, It admits of 
no reasonable excuse or extenuation, seeing that 
officers are allowed extra pay, in proportion to 
their rank, for the hire of servants. 

Furthermore, the employment of non-com- 
misstoned officers and privates as servants, or in 
any other than a strictly military capacity, Is 
expressly prohibited by the revised Regulations 
of the’Army. Regulation 120, Article 13, reads 
ns follows :— Non-commissioued officers » will 
in no case be permitted to act as waiters, nor 
are they, or private soldiers, hot waiters, to bo 
' | employed in any menial office, or made to per- 

form any service not military for the private 
benefit of any officer or mess of officers.” 

Disregarding this explicit order, indolent offi- 
cers are sald to be in the habit of making pri- 
yates under their command their boot-jacks be- 
fore they go to bed and their boot-blacks when 
they get up in the morning, These and similar 
man-degrading exactions haye caused much dis- 
satisfaction among the rank and file, and led in 
some cases to acts of insubordination. 

Many of our volunteer soldiers are the social 
=| equals of their officers, and it is the meanest 
f | \:ind of tyranny in the latter to use the military 
authority with which they happen to be invest- 
ed in mortifying and outrging the honest pride 
of the patriotic, eclf-sacrificing, citizen soldier. 
We are in favor of strict discipline, of prompt, 
upbesitating obedience to all the rules and 
requirements of the service, but protest emphat- 
ically against the illegal cmployment of our 
soldiers as private domestics. 
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THE HAT TRICK. 

‘A hat trick was repeatedly performed in the 
capitol at Albany last winter, which throws the 
legerdemain of the professional  prestidigita- 
teurs” into the ehade, When the aid of ajfobby- 
man, or a purchasable legislator, was wanted to 
“engineer” a bill through the Assembly or the 
Senate, he unexpectedly found a bank-cheek in 
his bat. He had no idea where it came from— 
not he! Like Danm when Jupiter came down 
with the dust, the recipient shut his eyes and 
said nothing. The Collective Wisdom at Albany 
has recently been endcayoring to stimulate the 
memories of the parties who participated in the 
golden shower, but in vain. They only know 
that their hats were prolitic of the root of all 
evil, and ve, the citizens of New York, know that 
by means of the financial hat trick our interests 
Were bought and sold. The gentlemen who 

dl good by stealth 
bave not been able, however, to conceal their 
agency in the matter; though it may well be 
doubted whether they 
‘blush to find It fame" * 
¢| Upon the whole, the “engineers” who pot the 
screws to us last winter for the moderte com- 
pensation of three dollars a day, and the lobby 
extras, appear to have done the job pretty effee- 
tually. They delivered the metropolitan Sam- 
son, bound, not with withes, but with iron 
gyves, into the hands of the Philistines, and it 
remains to be seen whether he will be able to 
snap his fetters. ‘There is nothing neater in 
the repertoire of political necromancy than the 
Albany hat trick. 


es 


WILL MB. MORGAN REFUND t 
) | To the Editor of the New York Ledger 
Sn—As a pretty heavy tax-payer, I ask the privilege 
of calling the attention of your readers to the following 
|| paragraph, which I find In a Hartford paper: 
"ax Hoxest Max.—Gen. George P. Davis, quarter master of 
iolmaking puteaaes or bla Sate, 


1 | Secopla it and passea it in the eredit of the State 

‘As Mr. George D. Morgan accepted nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars in * commissions as purchaser” when bo 
ought vessels for the government, would {t not be well 
for him, even at ‘this late day, to pass that large amount 


During this retreat an unnatural mother, who | to “the eredit of the State?” 


was one of the camp followers, weary of nurs 


ingsher crying child, threw it out into the snow 
Ney chanced to witness the inboman 


to perish. 
decd, and lifting up the child soothed it tenderly, 
and ‘restored it to its mother, in the sledy 
commanding the mother to take charge of it. 
But soon again the woman, whose heart w: 


rendered callous by misery, threw the child into 
‘The Marshal again rescued the little 


the snow. 
one, and took it under his spi 
carrying it for some time in his own arms. 


1 protection, 


sledge, and left her to be p 
sacks or to perish on the frozen ground. 
little orphan was watehed over with the great- 


d up by the Cos 


cst care by the soldiers, as they covered it up 


with furs and blankets’ in one of ‘the sledg: 


The child was carried, in the arms of a soldier, 
through all the horrors of the passage of the 
Beresina, and surviving the hardships of the 
strous retreat recorded in the history 


most diss 
of war, at length reached Paris in safety. 
In the passage of the Beres! 


scenes of horror which 
Iclled, and never surpass 


d upon this globe. 


ccolus of the French engineers cr 
genlus of the Freueh engineers specdlly threw | et as en of arcnloola and petnt wes at 


two bridges across the stream. Th 
army consisted of but 27,000 fighting me 
a disorganized mass of 49,000 straggler: 


bridges, the Russians, from t 
were hurling upon them 
shell. Sixty thousand Rus 
batteries. 


Ney, taking with him but cight thou 


sand troops, plunged into the densest masses of 
the foe, drove them before him, and took 6,000 


prisoners. 

Through the long hours of a winter's night 
this horrid scene of tumult and carnage con 
tinned. Thousands were crowded from 
bridges into the fey stream, 


battle. 
smothering snow. 
wagons, enabled the Russians to direct thei 


The 
jodignant soldiers hurled the mother from the 


The 


and | 
While | 
the phrensicd mass were struggling over these 
adjacent heights, 
torm of shot and 
ns manned those | 


the 
and sank with 
shrieks which rose above the thunders of the 
‘A fearful tempest arose of wind and 
The black mass of men and 


| Secretary Welles, in bis recent “apology,” would bave 
us belleve that his brother-in-law, Mr, Morgan, was about 
the only “honest man” in New York, oF, at least, that 
he was tho most honest and most trust-worthy perzon be 
could find for the performance of tbe duty with which be 
| entrusted him. I shall believe this happy endorsctnent 
- | of Mr. Morgan's pre-eminent qualifications, when be {mi- 
tates the examplo of the quartermaster of Vermont, and 
passes his commisslons as purchaser to the credit of the 
government” As he already, according to Mr. Welles’ 
Statement, possesses an “ample fortune," It will doubtles: 
be a source of great gratifleation to him, if be be the best 
man in the elty, to refund this money, when he finds a 
precedent #0 well adapted to bls case as the one estab- 
lished by Gen. Davis of Vermont. 
A 9ru Wanp Tax-Paves. 


A NEW CONTRIBUTOR—THE STRONGEST 
MAN IN THE WORLD. 

In this umber of tho Lxparn wo commence 9 series 
of articles by Dx. Wixosuir—* tho strong man of Bos- 
ton,” as ho {3 called. Ho onght to be called “ the strong 
man of the wniterse” for never, “in talo or history,” 
has there beon a man who coo\i equal bim in feats of 


ina, which soon | strength. We have read of giants, sons of Anak, Sam- 
ensued, Ney again displayed his heroism through | 


son, Maximililan, Sir William Wallace, and other respect- 


have rarely been paral- | able people who have “travelled on thelr muscle” down 
The | the ties of time, but not one of them ever had the scales 


applied o his lifts Dr. Windship docs bis Uning in 
that. There {s no chance for mistake or vaguencss 
Everything is “on the equare.” And {n this momistaka- 
ble way the Doctor has lifted ftco thousand one hundred 
and fifty-secen pounds! Tits 18 THE LIGoEST PACT OF 
Tie KIND, OX RECOND, SINCE TUE WORLD NEGAN. It {3 0p 
among the elephants Camels are nowhere. And yet 
tho Doctor's original “ strength-capltal” was small— 
smaller than that of most young men, and even now be 
weighs less than onc bandred and Oy pounds This 
fact makes tho matter far more interesting, for It shows 
that we may all emolate Samson and the rest~that, In 
| fact, where there Is muscle there is hope. _ Doctor Wind- 
| ship ts going to tell the readers of the Lipoxr “how to 
| do it™—or, at least, how Ae has dono {t, and then they 
may go and do thelr best likewise. His first article will 
be found on our elghtb paze. 
— 


—The article on Presmest Lycos, in the 
present number of the Legrr—“by one who knows 
ir | him"—should haye been entitled: “By the Man who 


guns with more unerring aim. The howlings | made hlm—President,” as it was written by Bim. 
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“THE NEW YORK LEDGER>: 


MY PSYCHE. 


DY JOEL RENTON. 


al 
L 


My Paycho fs protty, I'm free to confess, 
Ter charms are more alry than wonds can express— 
She fs not an angel, I'm perfectly saro, 
But her fe, Ike an angel's, 1s holy and puro. 

"e ‘ 
Ter face, ke Astarte's, $s glowing and fair, i 
Bho'ts youthful as Hebe, soft, sweet, debonnalr, 
Her form Jeayes no room for amendment or choles, 
And like Hermia, sho has s most exquisite votes. 


om 
Sometimes she is blonde, and sometimes brunette, 
‘Then all hues botween,—but more eurlous yet, 
If I sbun her, she socks me,—pursue her, ehe fles— 
Bot is always provokingly near to my eyes. 

1. 
As 1 think, for a moment, ebe's rising to view, 
‘And s0 ceriain Tam that tho vision fs trac 
I get ready my Joyful eureka to sy, 
Bho will wheel in an Instant and vanish away. 


tl 


vy. 
I hayo songht her for years In the parlor anil street, 
Bat wo never as yet have been able to mect, 

‘And of lato this sad echo keeps haunting my mind: 
“Tho Paycho you scck for you never will find.” 
c vw 

Conld T find her indeed, there arises the thought, 
‘Wonld sho know I had found tho falr being I songht, 
Would she greet mo with fondness, and welcome my 
chase, 
Or turn with unspeakablo scorn from my face? 
vm 

0, sonl of my Fancy; desing of my soul, 

T'm a captive in chains by thy cruel control, 

O come ont of thy mirage on carthland to dwell, | 
Or break this enchantment and banish thy spell 


THE BAY QUEEN, 


A REVOLUTIONARY STORY OF SHIP AND 
SHORE. 


BY SYLYANUS CODD, In. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN OVERMAULING. 

The only man in that whole crew who seemed 
to hesitate about the work in which they were 
engaged was Mr. Etheridge, and he ventured to 
ask the captain if it would be safe to take the 
life of the prisoner. 

“Safe cried Gossman, enraged at the bare 
thought of opposition, “How dare you ask 
me that? If he was my own father I'd bang 
him! So stand by the whip, and we'll quickly 
have the bloody dog ont of our way.” 

‘The mate bad no disposition to question his 
commander farther, and without meeting the 
gaze of the prisoner agnin ho turned aft. Just 
as he reached the wheel he happened to cast his 
eyes off towards the western horizon, where he 
saw something yery much like a sail. 

“Sail-ho !"” he shouted, as though anxious for 
anything that might relieve his attention. 

* Where aay?” asked the captain, making a 
movement towards him, 

“Thore it is, sir. Hold a moment, and Pl 
get a glass."” 

‘The glnss was €0On’ brought, ana emerea to 
Gossman, but he directed his mate to take it 
and go aloft 


he sald, “and seo what you can 
make of 

Etherilige ascended to the main-topmast cross- 
trees, and in a little while he reported that the 
stranger was a brig standing directly towards 
them, with studding-sails set, and everything 
drawing. 

“Gun you see her hull?" 

“Not quite, sir, but she overhauls us fast. 
She'll rise before long.” : 

The wind, blowing 0 good fresh breeze, wos 
from the north-west, and the transport was 
heading a very little north of east, thus taking 
it upon her quarter. The stranger bore almost 
due west, and must therefore be taking the 
wind in just about the same direction. For the 
time Gossman’s attention was turned from his 
prisoner, who remained in the gangway with 
his limbs bound, and the gag in bis mouth. 

“Now she rises !"" eried 
nd what dye think of her 
“She's a clean-built, long-decked brig, and I 
e's a man-o)-wwar.’" 


“By the lord Harry, I must see that fellow 
for myself.” And with this man started up 
the rigging. When he reached the crosstrees 
he took the glass, and looked for some time 
upon the stranger. 

“Tt is a man-o'-war,’” he sald. “TI can see 
ner ports, And she's standin’ directly for us, 
too 


‘Aye," added Etheridge, “and she's over- 
hanling us fast.” 

4] reckon she fs," was the captain's response, 
niin raising the glass to his eye, 
“Doesn't she run off almost two knots to 
our one?” 

“Tt wouldn't be impossible, This this is 
an old tub, anyhow. Td bet myrlife that a 
‘Phames lighter would run. us down in a flye 
mile mace.” 

Gossman gazed awhile longer, and then he | 
said, os he shut the glass up: 

‘She's a war brig, and Is s\ 


fandin’ straight for | 


us."? 

‘And of courseshe means to speak us.” 

“T s'pose so.” 

“And,” pursued Etheridge, ‘sho won't be 
Jong in coming within hniling distance.” | 

‘Very likely,” returned the captain, and with | 
that he started down. When he reached the 
deck he too! turns across the poop,and 
then went to the gangway and directed the boat- 
swain to carry the prisoner forward and stow 
him away under the topgallont-foreeastle, | 

Macdonald did all he could to make a sign of 
distress, He shook bis head, and groaned, and 
tried to speak—to utter some sound—whereby | 
to inform his tormentor that the cords a 
him, ahd that the gag wi torturing, ut he | 
could articulate no word 5 
away to suflur as he was. Our hero's 
wwas thus delayed, but the event gayé him no a 
surance of éseape from the doom. Ie 
heard enough to understand that a man 
wwas approaching them, and thus he knew why 
he hnd been set aside.’ OF course Gossman did | 
not wish to be found by a goyernment vessel | 
with a dead man dangling at his yard-arm. 

In the meantime the war-brig eame nearer | 
and nearer, and finally fired a gun from he 
Dow, whereupon Gossman ran up the British 
flag. | 

© She don’t show her own flag,” he growled. | 

«T s'pose it’s at her peak,” suggested Ether- | 
ldge. | 

“But she must know ‘at we can't look | 
through half-a-dozen thicknesses of canvass, and | 
sco her buntin’. Why don't she run it up at 
her fore, where we can look at it? T s'pose 
she’s an’ Englishman, fast cnough, but there's 
nothin’ like bein’ sure.’” 

By and by the coming brig fired &nother gun. 
‘she wants us to lay-to,”” said Etheridge. 
“What's the use o° that 2” grumbled Go: 
‘We're ooth sailin’ the same way, 


war 


nd | 


urged the mate. 
ors, and they wouldn't be fring another gun for 


replicd Gossman. 
you are” 


Qu 
riky 
George Washington an’ the Continental Con- 
gress—Abraham Melchisedee Hopkins, of Mar- 


pirate,"” growled Gossman. 


leaped upon the transport’s deck, followed by 


teeth. me 
“Look a here, ole feller y, 
Jectlo mite kaerfal haow yeou open an eliiis. 2 


clamshell o' yeourn. Gewhittaker an’ glory! ef 
ye give me any more o' yer impudence, ll putye 
Whar mortalman never’ set eyes on ye agin.” 


gaunt, muscular form of the'man who thus ad- 
a 


“She certainly means for us to heave-to,”” 
“Of course they see our col- 


nything else. Ha! she's lufing. 
‘What's that for 2” 
“Wait.” 
And they had to wait but a very short time; 


D'ye sce?” 


for as the stranger Inffed, a thick curl of smoke 
wreathed up from her bow, and « shot came whiz- 
zing directly over the transport’s quarterdeck, 


he booming of a heavy gun bearing it company. 
‘A big onth dropped from Captain Gossman’s 


ips at this salutation ; but he concluded to obey 


he hint and lay his yessel to. So he brought 


her up to the wind with her main-topeail to the 


mast; and in a liltle while afterwards the war- 
brig began to luff under her quarter. 

“What flag is that #" cricd Gossmafy, as his 
eye caught the bunting that floated from the 
stranger's peak. He took the glass as ho spoke, 
and looked at it more critically. 

“The field is white,” ho said, and in the 
centro is a green tree.” 

“Ien't there a motto of some kind ” asked 
Etheridge. 

“Yes—hold on. I have it now: ‘APPEAL 
ro Heavies!’ What does that mean ?” 

“Tt means enongh,” replied the mate, "I 
saw that flag on some of the floating batteries of 
the Yankee Rebels.” 
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‘Then this is one o' them infernal Yankee 
pirates 2” 

“It’s evidently a Yankee war-vessel of some 
kind; and Timagine the cheapest thing we can 
do is to surrender at onco; for surely we can 
make no successful resistance.” 

Gossman was an ugly man, and a tyrant, but 
he was not brave. Etheridge was moved by 
policy, but he was moved by fear. \ Another 
shot came whizzing over the transports deck, 
and with trembling knees, the coward pulled 
down his flag. In five minutes more the Yan- 
keo was alongside, and thé grapplings thrown. 

‘What brig is this?” her commander asked. 

“His Britanie Majesty's transport Dover,” 


“Ana now, may I ask who 


“Sartin ye may. ‘This cre’s the brig Bay 
s, of the United Colonies o’ North Ame- 
‘an’ sailin’ under authority of Gineral 


leftenant commandin’. Haow's that ?” 
a long-winded definition for a Yankee 


At this point the commander of the Bay Queen 


eren—— -* ts anen, all armed to tho 


The Englishman cast one look upon the tall, 


sed him, and yery soon made up his mind 
that Abraham Melchisedec Hopkins was not to 
he trifled with. So he cooled down somewhat, 
and yentured to ask what was to be done. 

“What's t' be done?” echoed Abraham. ‘T'lL 
tell ye. Fust, this ere transport’s aour prize, 
Secondly, a8 Parson Surely used to say, yeou're 
our prisoners. And, nex! 
go back tew Salem. Au’ naow, 3 
cr, I've got jest one question to ax ycou 
ye bring out a Yankee captain with ye, ch 

Gosstnan hesitated, and intimated that he did 
not know what was meant. 


2 


Didn't 


“Look aout,” said Abraham Melchiscdec, 
shaking bis flaxen head. “Ef ye He to me, by 
the ortal pipe o' Moses, Til hang ye up to 


that yard-arm jest a Pd run out a signal. Naow 

tell mc—didn’t ye fetch away from- LM) 

‘The speaker was cnt short by a ery from the 
forecastle; and upon hastening to the spot | 
found some of his men Just unbinding Wallace 
Macdonald. The gag had been removed, and 
the Inst bond cast off, whtn Abe rushed forward, 
and caught the restored wanderer in his arms. 

‘Wallace!—my capt'n!” he cried, ‘is it 
you?” 

Yes, yes, Abe.”” 

Safe an’ sound? Be ye safe an’ sound?” 
“Yes,—thank God, you have found me so!” 
“Glory hallelujah! ‘This emp's heavenly! 0, 

capt'n, ye don't know haow we've worried. 

But hold on. I guess we'll ’tend to our prison- 

rs fust, an’ then welll have a talk.” 

Wallace knew nearly all the men who had fol- 
lowed his lieutenant, and he could not repress 
the tears which were started forth by their warm- 
hearted grectings. Afterhe had been embraced 
by those who were around him, he turned and 
saw that Abe was still standing by the fore- 
mast, 

“J thought you were going to look after your 
prisoners, Abc.” 

“Not quite,” replied Ab 


with nod of the 


head. “Inint commander o’ the Bay Queen no 
more, Yeou hold the commission, sir, an’ 
yeou're capt’n, I'm leftenant naow. T guess 
Jeou'll find ‘at these men ‘il moye when you 


to’em. Jes’ try it once.” 
ace saw and appreciated the meaning of 
his friend, and without further question he start- 
ed-for the gangway. His limbs were a little 
stiff, and there was some pain left by the gag; 
but’ this was as nothing then. The sudden 
change from death to life—the rising from bon- 
dage to power—and the presence of his true 
i trusty friends, inspired him with vigor aud 
nergy, and as he left the forecastle he at once 
unred the character and bearing of authority. 
Hold,” he cried, as other men from the Ba; 
Queen began to press towards him. ‘We have 
asiness now. Let us attend to these prisoners 
first, and then we'll have a season of reunion.” 
“Eh?” uttered Gossman, as he bebeld his late 
prisoner approach bim thus. ‘Ts this it!” 
“Aye, cowardly villain!” returned our hero, 
with concentrated bitterness. ‘You sce me 
now in command of my own ere Thaye 
to inform you that you are my prisoner. 
“Mery!” begged the crayen. ‘Don’t mur- 
der me 
« Miserable dog! d'you think I'd haye thy foul 
blood upon my hands! No,—I'd socner wash 
them in the Gres of Tartarus! You are not 
worth killing—you are too mean and cowardly, 
You are just dt to lic and rot with toads, and 
snakes, and swarming vermin {” 
‘Hark ye,” our hero continued, turning to 
two of bis men, ‘take this wretch, and bind 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL WOOER 


was not very tender. They had seen Wallace 
Macdonald, as he lay beneath the forecastle, and 
the memory of that scene was not calculated to 
soften their feelings towards the author of the 
indignity. They bore him to the deck of the 
Bay Queen, whero they cast him down, and 
lashed him; and then they stowed him away 
among the rubbish in the fore-peak. 

In the meantime the rest of the 
were readily secured, and when they 
transferred to the otlier vessel, Cppt. J 
turned his attention to sclecting a 6 
prize.» 

“How Is it?” he asked, of Abe. 
take the new command 
FaWuynot give it to Adoniram !” 


Feet he eae co0d sallor, an’ Ti fAvarrant 


“He's the man, exactly. 
Adoniram Sampson was the second Ip\ceaunt | 
of the Bay Queen—a stout, capable f]fjp, who 
had heen brought up on the New Engl 
He consented to take command of f 
and was accordingly detailed for that) 
and twelve men were selected to serye under 
him, The arrangements were simple, and soon, 
concluded. The prize was to be run into Salem 
or Plymouth, just as might be most convenient; 
and the inyalid passengers, at their own request, 
were allowed to remain on board. Sampson felt 
confidant that he could do it; and when all was 
the transport was brought to the wind, 
rds braced, and her course laid for Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

‘After the prize bad been thus disposed of, and 
n regular watch had been set on board the Bay 
Queen, Macdonald went down into his eabin, to 
rest and refresh himsclf, and to compare notes 
with his licutenant, After he had partaken of 
such refreshment as he deemed prudent, he re- 
Inted to his companion all that had happened to 
him since they separated last in Salem, Abe 
A side himself with mge and Sndigna- 
tion during this recital; and at oné time he was 
for having Gossman brought ont nt once, and 
hung. 

“T's awful !”’ he said, with his hands clenched 
upon his knees.“ By the Immortal Moses, it's 
terrible. Never-cndin’ Jerusalem! ef they'd a 
hung ye, Gapt'in, an’ Pda know’d it, Pd seen 
the back-bones of cvery one on 'em!—I would 
so help me hallelujab !"” 

“It's all over now," remarked Wallace, and 
no one is scriously injured. And, furthermore, 
we must remember that Captain Gossman has 
not acted on his own account. He is but the 
agent of another, as were those two villains 
whom I killed,” 

“Exactly, Capt'n, You hit it thar. Aye, 
aye,—ye're right in that, But, gay—when we 
git back to Salem, won't we contrive some way 
to fix Mister Christopher Sherlock ?” 

“Thope so, Abe. 
that subject in our minds. And now I'd liketo 
know how you happened to find meas you did.” 

“Aye, Capt'n, PIL inform ye on that p'int. 
When ycou left me that night, I went right over 
to Marblehead; but I didn’t stop there to hunt 
up all the men. I'd got the idee so fixed in my 
mind that ther might be danger to yeou, ‘at I 
was detarmined to foller ye as soon as I could. 
So I found Adoniram, an’ sct him arter the men, 
an’ then I peeled it for Salem agin. When T 
| got over tew Beverly, I faound Yat yeou hadn't 

been there. Here wasa fix. Whar was ye? I 
said to myself, right off, Thar’s mischief. I 
hunted till mornin’; an’ then I went over to 
Marblehead agin; an’ afore Pd been thar half 
an hour, I found an old fisherman who'd jest 
come in from the islands, and he said he'd seed 
a British brig layin’ off the harbor Jn the night 
and he was sure he'd seed a boat go off towards 
mornin’. In course I made* up my mind ’at 
yeou was on board that ere brig—I know’d ye 
must be thar—an’ I laid my plans accordin’. “1 
sent some men in a boat, araound tew Plint 
Shirley, to see what they could find in that 
quarter; an’ then I went to gettin’ aour men 
aboard the Bay Queen. I took sixty-five men 
| in all, besides me an’ Adoniram. By 'in by ny 
oat come back, an’ reported that the brig ‘at 
was no loyin’ off Marblehead, had sailed for 
England; an’ Christopher Sherlock was seen to 
leave her before she got under way. I didn't 
git this cro news till the next day arter the 
transport was off; but when I did git it, yeou'd 
better belleye I was on my taps. AS soon as 
the thing conld be possibly aid, hove up the 
anchors 0! this ere old craft, an’ spread her 


him —bind him hand and foot—and carry him 
on board the brig, Put him down where It's 


dark and etill—where he can think quictly over | forty hours the start; Wnt, says Ito myself, Ef 


his past life —Away with bim.”” 
The men thus addre: 


the transport, and their method of handling him 


ed seized the eaptaln of | we aint got a vessel fit fora Yankee crew. I 
I 


| canvass. We was delayed in a good many ways, 
so "tthe Englishman had nigh onto elght-an'- 


we can't overhaul that ere tub of a transport, 


At all events, we'll keep |, 


kept it; an’ I rayther calkilate as heou't yeou've 
sced the result.’” 

As Abe thus concluded his narrative Wallace 
gmsped him by the hand, and blessed him for 
his noble devotion. 

“Don't do that,” murmured the honest fel- 
low, working at his oye as though something had 
got into it. ‘I’ve did my duty, an’ that’s all.” 
“T understand,” returned the captain. ‘IT 
won't worry you with my thanks, Abe; only I 
hope I may live to show you how grateful I am, 
and how deeply I apprecinte your services.” 
‘Ef ycou haint donc that ere thing already, 
Wallace Macdonald, then I’m afeared yeounever 
will, But we won't say anything more on that 
head. Efycou're rested we'll go up au’ muster 
the crew, 60 't you can have a look at ’em.”” 
This suited our hero; and having taken 
WNeatenant up from the eablin’and had the crew 
mustered upon the quarter-deck. The men 
came aft with cheerful alscrity, and as soon as 
Wallace had looked them over he knew that he 
ywas surrounded by friends upon whom he could 
rely. As Abe had stated, there liad been sixt: 
fiye men shipped; and the taking away of the 
twelve who had gone with Sampson in the prize, 
left fifty-three — enough for the vessel 
They were all stout, hardy fellows, used to all 


sorts of tr nd danger, and not to be moyed 
by fear while duty led them on, 
The brig was fwllrigged, and in_ perfect 


order; with a flush deck, anda good breadth of 
beam; and that she had a clean pair of heels any 
sailor would swear who was privileged to cross 
her gangwoy. She carried cight guns, mounted 
upon casy-working cart ud of the most 
d pattern, Upon ide were three 
short guns, or carronades ; while 
at the bows, and at the stern, she eda long 
cighteen-pounder. These two long guns were 
so rigged that they could be easily transported, 
and thus be both used at the stern, or both at 
the bows. 
“Haow does it all suit ye?” asked Abe, after 
the men had becn dismissed, and the armament 
examined. 
“Nothing could ve better,” replied our hero. 
“Then I hope we'll fall in with the store- i 
afore long. It haint run in yet, I’m s 
“No,” said Wallace: “If I remember right- 
ly, it isn’t due in Boston for two weeks yet. If 
wo keep a sharp lookout we may intercept it.” 

“T hope we'll fall in with it,” pursued Abe. 
“Tt’s a large ship, full of stores; and I reckon 
Washington's in need of jest about sich a cargo. 
O, Thope we'll fiud her. Afore to-day we was 
kind 0’ blue about cruisin’ arter heavy ships; 
but naow we've got our capt’n, we aint afeard 
o' nothin’. I tell ye, Wallace, ye needn't be shy 
' leadin’ this crew up to the work. They won't 
fail ye in the hour o’ need.” 

And Wallace Macdonald believed all tbat his 
lieutenant told him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PRIZE; AND WAT WAS FOUND TMEREIN, 
Capt, Macdonald was very coon at home 
among his crew, and they were yery soon at 
home with him, His vessel he found to have 
been all that he could have asked for, and more 


Bay Queen stood on to the eastward, with a 
varying cou 


the Boston-bound transports. It was on the 
morning of the fourth day, just after the men 


the mast-head reported a sail upon the lee quar- 
ter, The brig was heading very near cast, with 


sail just made out Lore about south-west. 
Wall 
soon he returned, and gaye the orders 
ting up the helm and standing for the 
“This is fortunate,” he said, addr 
dus in the 


for put 


ty 


ship asked Abe. 
‘Tcan't tell,”” returned Wallace. 


put, unless she's a smarte 


wing upon the dip 


of ber.” 


quarter, she 1 
the chase; and when the studding. 


know’d the course she'd be likely to take, 1 


running north, and running | 
south; but keeping nigh to the usual track of 


had eaten their breakfast, that the lookout at 


the wind from the north-cast ; consequently the 
© went aloft with a glass; and yery 
tranger. 


sing bis | 
and 


“She's but 
a speck upon the horizon now—a mere pettrel!s 


eailer than she’s like to be, we'll soon see more | 
‘As the Bay Queen took the wind upon her 


ped off like a hound eager for 
‘ils had been 


“Tt may be the store-ship,”” he sal 
think it most likely that such is the case; but 
it may be « man-of-war.” 

“Tn which case," added Abe, “we should want 
to be very keerful.”” 

‘Thera can be no possible danger,” returned 
Macdonald. ‘If the rate she has made for the 
last half-hour be an indication of her sailing 
powers, we can work around her as we please. 
However, we shall know what we've got to deal 
with before a great while.” 

During the next half-hour the brig overhauled 
the stranger so fast that the topsalls of the lat- 
ter could plainly be seen from the Yankee’s 
deck. Wallace went aloft again with bis glass ; 
and when he next returned he had made out tha 
chase to be a large ship, heavily loaded, and 
carrying all the canyass she could possibly 
spread. 

“She's a store-ship, I am very sure; and, in 
all probability, with a yery valuable cargo.” 

“T hope #0," sald Abe, rubbing bis hands. 
“Jerewsalem an’ broomsticks! what a prize 
that'll be tew take to Gincral Washington, ch 

“Tt will, certainly, Abe,—that is, If we take 
it” 

‘Up wotake it! Gowhittaker an’ glory! haow 
@'yo s'pose we're a goin’ tew miss it?” 

“We won't miss it if it is in our power to 
take it,” replied Wallace, quietly. But,” he 
added, with a nod,,"*there are such things as 
impossibilities to alf things human.’ 

“That's true,” assented Abe. But—haow- 
sumever, wo'll make a try.” 

“T think we will,” said the captain ; and with 
this he turned his attention to his vessel. * 

By ten o’clack the vessels were so near that, 
with the aid of his glass, Wallace could sce the 
men upon thestringer’s deck; and he had made 
up his mind touching her character. Te knew 
that she was a store-ship from the low rall, and 
the absence of hammock-nettings ; but she car- 
ried guns upon her deck, and had quite ¢ num- 
ber of men. 

‘Only four guns,” our hero said, lowering 
the glass from his eye; “and I think her men 
are all in sight. If such is the ease we shall not 
have much difficulty.” 

A short time after this the brig's bow gan 
wos brought to bear upon the ship, and an 
eightcen-pound ball was sent skipping’ oyer the 
water Just under her bows. In a moment moro 
tho ship ran up the British flag. 

“T yonder if she thinks that'll save her" re- 
marked Abe, as he saw the bunting flutter out 
from the ship's peak. 

“Welll sce," returned Wallace. And as soon 
as the gun could be loaded, it was fired again, 
the ball passing, as before, under the English- 
man’s bows. 

There was commotion upon the ship's deck, 
and Wallace saw by the aid of his glass that her 
guns were being got ready for action. 

“1 rather think they're taking a rough 
road,” he said. ‘If they mean to giye us bat- 
tle, we shall be forced todo them harm. But 
Pl see a little clearer what we've got to deal 
with.” 

With this our hero went aloft once more, and 
from the topgallant mast-head he could look 
fairly upon the ship's deck. She had four car- 
ronades, and notymore than forty men. ‘The 
crew were mustered, and some of them were 
engaged in preparing the guns for action. 
“Well,” said Wallace, as he eame down from 
his post of obseryatiop, ‘our work is marked 
ont for us, Get up the grape and canister, and 
see that our guns are clear foraction. We won't 


fe ship. 
care about doing damage that we should only 
have to repair." 

By and by the Bay Queen was s0 near to the 
Englishman that a good marksman might baye 
picked off his object with a rifle; and in this po- 


stand of grap 

piece carefully—watched the roll of the 
and finally applied the match. It will be unde 
stood that the brig was upon the ship's weather 
quarter, heading directly towards her, so that 
the position was « fayorable one for practice 
with the bow gun. 

Wallace watched the effeets of the shot through 
his glass, and saw that it struck its mark. An- 
other stand of grape was fired, and then our 
ve orders for running the other long gun 
; but it was not bronght into use, for 
Just as it had been cast loose from its old berth, 
the Englishman hauled down his flag, and came 
up to the wind with his maintop-sail aback. 

The firing from tho brig’s deck was stopped ; 
but the men were enjoined to be ready for any 
emergency. There was no know what, the 
ship might yet do. However, the Bay Queen 
Kept on her course, and finally rounded to under 
the Englishman's quarter, her bows touching 
tl ship's for bannels with but little shock 

“Ship aboy !”” 

“(Hallo !"” came from the lips of a stout, well- 
dressed man, with a gold band around his cap. 

“What ship is that?” 

‘His Majesty's store-ship Cumberland, bound 
for Boston with stores. And now, who arc 
you! 

‘This is the Bay Queen, of the United Colo- 
nies of North America, salling under authority 
of the Continental Congress, and in the name ot 
that’ Congress I command you to surrender.” 

“But,” said the Englishman, prefacing his re- 
mark with an oath, ‘there is no such author- 
ity.” 

“By my life,” cried Wallace, drawing his 
sword from its seabbard, and raising it above his 
head, “you shall understand our authority it 
you choose to question it. Will you surren- 
der?” : 

‘What are the terms ?”” asked the commander 
of the ship, betraying, by bis tonc and manner, 
that he was frightencd! 

“The terms arc simple enough,” replied Wal- 


tan he had expected. She lay to the wind like | lace.‘ The ship is ours, and you are prisoners 
a duck, hugging the breeze as though she would | of war.” 

cut its very eye; and with'n flowing shect she| “Certainly? Are we to be treated honora- 
“cleaved the wat like a fish. For three days | bly?” 


“Of course you will be.” 

‘The Englishman had no disposition to fight, 
and without further opposition he signified his 
willingness to surrender, 

When our hero boarded the ship he found that 
several of her crew had been killed by bis grape- 
shot, and that their means of resistance had not 
been very effective. There had originally been 
but thirty-six men, and the majority of them 
had been for surrendering in the first place. In 
a yery short time the prisoners were conyeyed 
~| on board the brig and put in irons, the captain 
and his first mate being, for the time, suffered 
to go without bonds. 

‘After this had been done Macdonald had on 
opportunity to examine his prize. The ship was 
| of the first cliss, and loaded with the most yal- 
unble kinds of military stores. In fact, she 
scemed just about such a prize as Washington 
most needed, and the Yankees were jubilant over 
their victory. 

And now how should the prize be taken into 
port? 

“T think,’ said Wallace, addressing his Meu- 
tenant, “that I shall have to send you in the 
| ship. ‘Ishall go back to Salem, and you shall 


r | 


ct, the captain went aloft ozain—this time to| keep me company. I must go for orders. How 
the foretopmast-crosstre In half an hoor he | will it suit you?” 

cam dowr an reported that the stranger was a| ‘Jes’ as ycousay," replied Abe." Ef yeou're 
ship, and standing to the westward. goin’ back, I'd as lief goin the prize as not; but 


“You mean the 


ef yeou're calkilatin’ on any more fightin’ yeou'd lady Eleanor * 


beiter keep me with 

“7 must go Inck, Abe. 
least sixteen’ men to gow 
and that would leave me rather 5) 
h cruise, I sholl pat back for Mo 
Bay, and keep the 

With this understandi 


ye—I know thot Sir Charles left such o 
child) and that she went away with ber step- 


It will requife at | 
ith you in the ship, 
hort-handed for 
‘And then Wallace, as the old man gazed 
eagerly into his faee, told how he lind wou 
Eleanor Gordon's love, and how Christopher 
Sherlock wns angered thereby. 

“He seeks the maiden’s hand for himself, ‘There 
The old man's eyes burned keenly: 

‘as he said this, and his hands were clutched ly, 
upon his knesa. 
“He does, and ber step-mother seconds his | 


ship under sight. 

ing Abe consented to go 
and sixteen men were 
jucompany him, It wasarranged that he should 
jeep within sight of the 
nals had been agre 
sed to the brig, and: 
Tt was past the 
the armingements liad al 


upon Wallace re- 
cast off his grapplings. 
middle of the afternoon when 
1 been made, and before 
jdown both vessels were on their way, under 
‘favorable breeze, for the New England coast. 
er our hero concluded that he would 
all iis prisoners in irons except th 
the latter being allowed the 
‘This captain's name was Birney—a man 
Of middle age, and of fair intellixence—whose 
ireatest desire seemed to be to secre his own 
He was uot, perhap 
en daring man 
trouble from lim. 


Donald Macduff leaned forward, and took ils 
companion by the baud. 

“Captain Macdonald,” he said, in eager tones | 
and with « quiyer of anxiety shal 
frme, “if you wguld haye Eleanor Gor 
freed from the grasp of a black-hea 
let me be no more a prisoner—give me freedom | 
‘Ask me no questions, but be- 


freedom of the 


to act as I will! 
Hieye ine, and grant my pray 


personal safety. 
aril; but he was so far from by 
that Wallace apprehended no 
When he came to understand that the colonies 
jyere in open rupture, and that «regular army 
veen organized to oppose the invading 
troops of Britain, he resigned himself to his fate 

‘Any one—the best man 
fortune to be a prisoner of 


CHAPTER IX. 
17 18 PIXED! 
When he knew that his | 
youthful rival had been taken ayay in the truns- 
n the casy grasp of 
ned that the coast was all clear, and | 


Christopher Sherloc 


Wired assas- 


yory philosophic 
—might have the 


that’ the desire of his heart would soon be an- 

He waited until the third day after the | 

sailing of the Doyer, and then he called at Mrs, 

Gordon's to sce Eleanor. 

“7 think,” he said, as he and Honora sat 

alone in the parlor, * that we may as well push 
T have 


On the following day, somewhere near the 
iniddle of the forenoon, as Wallace and Capt. 
Birney sat together in the cabin, the Doatswain 
came Mown and said that there was one of the 
ners who wished to see the American com- 


this matter to a conclusion at once. 
waited long enough.” 

“Js the rest of the business all arma 
She spoke with he 


For what” asked Macdonald 
“He wishes to be taken out of irons,” replied 
“He isan old man, and 
Was not ong of the ship's crew.” 

While ofr hero waa hesitating the English 
und asked the boatswain if he 


artless 
‘A look, plainly showing that the good of 
her step:danghtor was uot among her considers= 


asked the woman. 


“Byerything is fixed,” 
“eyen to the minutest thing. 
Eleanor becomes my wife the whole property 1s 
in our hands.” 

“You have made me accure?”" 

e studied the law to good 
made a sure thing of it: 
to fear for your interests, 
You haye been true tome; and Twill 


Sherlock, 
i moment 
He says hiis nome fs Donald Mac- cue maemen 


“Captan Macdonald,” said Birney, nddri 
Ing lis eaptor, that old mm w 
Mardly a fit subject to be in 
evon board the Cum: 
He came on board at Bristol, and I+ 
jlowed him bis passage ata very cheap rate. 

e is-a quiet, inoffensiv 
jyould give him favorable consideration if you 


my crew, and 


He was a passer, You haye no reason, 


nd@ I think you Vm sure I 
And yet, | 


5 a shadow upon her 


“J don't doubt you, Christopher. 
don’t think you would de 
while she spoke, there v 
face, as though her mind was not wholly at ease. 
n expression, when she looked upon. 
Christopher Sherlock, which was not altogether 
He must baye-noticod this, for he 


mn 
fur from Macdonald's nature to 
be severe, or unnecessarily strict, and he deter- 
«judge for himself. 
‘As he had more prisoners now on board his vea- 
} than he had men of his own, it behooved 
him to be careful how he gave them liberty. 
He followed the boatswain to the place of con- 
finement, which wus upon the 

the berth-deck, and presently the prisoner of 
wWhick mention had been made ¥ 

ward, and led apart from his comp 
$s Aa old man—thre 
ther slight of frame, 
witht hair and) beard white 
5 of many winters 

a, bis dark, gray ¢ 
their sunken arches, and his fic 
d vy the silyer beard, drawn with 
a line of care and toil. 
“Djs is the amin,” 

© What is your deatre 


ued tosee this mi 


“You and I, Honora, are bound to 
other by interest, and not by love 
h other as we would trust self. 
Tn this matter of marrige any interest Is your 

and your interest {s my interest; 50, 
¢ me, you but trust a principle which | 
It would be worse 
it would be shmply ridiculous—for 
to deceive each other touching our 
We know cach other too well.” 
1s enough,” sald the woman, with an 
impatient wave of the band. 
you perfectly.” 

I knew you would, 
understand cach other just 


and we 


His brow was dl 


A ee OTL 


“T understand 


s perfectly as we 
‘And now, my dear, suppose 
1 | sea apflyfayieRwonor 


and a servant was sent 
When the maiden entered the 
parlor, and beheld Christopher Sherloc! 
ted back, and would have retired, had 
her step-mother called her back. 
i to speak with you, El 

authority in (he an- 
nouncement which caused the girl to hesitate ; 
y entered the room and sat down, 
‘Mr, Sherlock wishes to speak with you, m) 


an do it, kind sir, 1 
yray you to strike these irons from my limbs, 
me breathe the fresh, pure 
and I feel my life-current failing in this 


Wallace not only s 
nian, but he also conceived 
and after # little reflection he ord 
irons to be removed, and then led him to the 
which place they found unoccupied, Capt 
having gone ¢ 
“Tf Lthought,” said our hero, after they had 
been seated, “that yon would never army your- 
the enemies of the ¢ 
‘0 grant you the freedom you ask for." 
1 need not fear on that score, 
“1 shall not probably live to 
r, Dut, while I do 


npathized with the old 
a deep interest in 


“Aye, my dear,” added the man, turning to 
the maiden with one of his most 
|Syour mother is 


lable looks 5 
I do wish to speak 
and I trust that your good alone is 
the object of my desire. 
Eleanor, T must ask y 
dice against myself; for 
that you haye such prejudice 
“7 shall try, sin? replied the girl, without 
x to look Into Sherlock's face, “to ) 
‘ou as reason shall d 
\‘think ihat 1; 
overcome the evidence of hi 
“Tam glad to hear you 
now I shall speak with more heart. 
moyed his chair wearer to the girl, and then 
‘T wish first,to speak of Wallace 
art, Eleanor, for I meau to 
nd With good intent. 
you thinksthat ‘the young man has 
Commander of the vessel called the Bay Queen. 
replied Eleanor. 


first. place, 
yu to put away all preju: 
mn fully perstiaded 


do not 
trouble anybody imuch Jong enough to 
liye, J will never join hands with the oppressor. as 


return to England again.”” 


wy so, my dear; for 
Donald Macdull apie 

“Welly pursued the Yank 
some little thoug] 
ing wy prisoners in irons is to protect mys 
Tam willing to place you up 


as my ouly obj 


Macdonald.—D. 
speak serionsly 


Perhaps 


I bless you for that, good 
n continued, with pi 
you would gra 
My prayer is, that In 
When I reach Americ 
am lield-as a prisoner of war, I may never 
ch the purpase of m: 
‘ou not grant me my pe 
> which part of 
business lead you!” 
“T think to Salem, 
“An—that is the 
probably land.” 
“Do yon belong in Sal 


yerfil earnestness, 

more than that. 
y not be held a prisoner. 
a I wish to be free. 


communication 


‘With my friends, 
aker hesitated for a word, 
“Then you know where Macdonald is 2” 
“No, sir—I do not know.” 
Then I can inform you. 
and is on his way to England, 
Hear all before you 
If you would accuse me of helping in 
this arrest, I shall not deny the 
T ean assure you that I am not the responsible 
He 1s a prisoner of the British govern 
nd to be tried | 


maiden, as 


| 
| 


the colonies does your 


is a prisoner, 
Stop—do not 
ve your judg- 


Very plucewhere we shall 


tion; but 


“Then pethaps you can tell me if a woman 
lives theré whose name is Honora Gordon.” 
‘There is. such a woman in Salem, and I 


ment; and is on hi yy 
And, lady, we n 
of him here as at any time. 
y accident; he has held an ac- 

own assurance 


He came 
‘Then she lives. é came 


a man of the 
pier Sherlock *” 

“Ayo replied our hero, drawing nearer to 
mpanion, and speaking in a lower tone. 
Do you know him, 


quaintance by hi 
goes to expiate one of the worst of eri 
shall see him no more; and’ here w 

I trust’ that you will not: 
“Stop!” said Eleanor, putting out ber hand 
with a prayerful gesture 


and now he 


{ Sherlock—Chi 


IL let him | 


“Say no more of 
She struggled hard to 


compose herself. 
“My dear lady, T ha’ 


id all that need be 
this one 
gone, and his name shall 
He will cros 


The old man started as though an adder bad 


simple remark = 
enter no more into our counsels. 
our path No more in person, and he shall cross | 
spirit or in name. 
Wallace Macdonald. 
nearer fo our own 
hide your fice.” 
“T hear you, si 


#4 grind” he cried, clutching his thin bands 
into the folds of ils vest as he spoke 
Christopher Sherleck w 
never a friend to any man. 
T would see him once more. 
land, and I knew not 

th I heard from | 
and to India I 


So much for 
sed one, 
Don't 


Jost bim when he left En 
whither he had gone. 
him that he had gone to India, 
Went in pursuit of him, 
Finally J heard t 
Honora Gordon— 


sald, without 


“7 wish to speaks,’ pursued Sherloc 
our marriage.” 
“ONot now ! not now!” 


nt Me was in Americi—he and 

1 hence was Ion board the 

the yer 

You don’ 

ssities that are co 

Our marriage must be provided for.”” 

ot now!” urged Eleanor, with her face | 

still buried in her hands. 

f not now, then when will you take up the’) 
Will you set some time” 

“0, I cannot.” 

my dear Eleanor. 

| where the trouble 1 


Wallace Macdonald was now most deeply in-| thing that needs to be cor 
terested, and so he told Macduff. 
“T have cause to hate Chris 


| seem to realize 
‘oper Sherlock,” | 


“You !—For what!” 
“For that he has sought to crush me—to 


You !—Me—murder you 
Do you know that Honora Gordon 
has « step-danghter #" 


T knew just 
You wish to escape the 


You do not wish to be my wife 


whole thing. 
lat all, Is not that the way it stands 
‘Afier a little hesitation, during which the girl 
ywas laboring hard with her feclings, she looked 
‘Up into Sherlock's face, and answered: 
‘You know that T canngt be your wife.” 
| “No, no, Miss Eleanor,—not quite 
that. I kuow that you do not wish to marry 
Dut that ling vo bearing upon athe result. 
no cannot about it.” 
‘Then, sir,” xaid the maiden, speaking quick- 
and with strong cmphasis, ‘1 must say one 
| thing further: rill not be your wife!’ 
“Now you speak to the point,” returned 
| Sherlock, with one of his smoothest smiles. ee 
inderstand you now; and you shall soon wnder- 
| stand me. Listen, if you please.” 
The man drew bis, chair still nearer, 


and 


king his aged | placed the forefinger of his right hand upon the 


don | palm of the left, as though he would fix the at- 
ain, | tention of his hearer upon that point. 

“When you were a little girl, and used to sit 
upon my knee, you were iny promised bride. 
Your father was a very dear friend of mine, and 
he planned that I should be your husband. In 
fact, almost the last thing I promised him, be- 


true to you. I have let slip many favorable op- 
portuities of matrimony onthatuecount, When 
the Countess of Morcland/offercd me her hand, 
with an income of ten thousand pounds, T re 
fused it on your acconnt. And when I was 
ready to Ieave England; aud it beeame known 
in the Houst of Lords tliat I might never re- 
turn, the Duke of Neweastle came to me, dod 
told me that I must stay. I asked him why. 
He told me that his daugliter, the sweet lady 
Isabel, would never be happy if I left her. 
What could [tell him? I knew that the lady 
Teabel loved ines and I knew, also, that I loved 
hers and, furthermore, I knew that the way was 
opened for me tothe peerage if T married hers 
Dut any honor was at stake. I was aflianced, 
and Teould not break my.yow. I told the Duke 
of this, and also informed him that one\ of my 
reasons for leaving 
from, his loyely and accomplished daughter, 


not.” . 

“Ttis all sb,” responded Mrs. Gordon, seny 
tentionaly. 

‘And mo,” pursued Shi 
feelings were deeply. move 
pay forall my devotion: 
with less of heart, and 
love, I might put up with it; but it is not so to 
ve. I will have my pledge fililled. I have 
kept the falth, and the other party ehall do the 
same. Eleanor Gordon, I hold you to the con- 
| tract PY 

Eleanor believed that the wretch ywas lying to 
her—thint all his assertions were false, She did 
not believe that he was ever on friendly terms 
with, her father; she did not belicye that he had 
ever been loved by a countess or a Duke's 
daughter; and she did not believe that her 
fathor ever promised her hand to anybody. 
sould never Jaye done such a thing without her 
Knowledge ; for J \e was almost eleven years old 
hen he ditd, ag jad become his constant com- 
panion when h@Ms at home. 

“Do you wag starid me” said Sherlock, as 
he noticed thal #leanor did not speak, nor raise 
her head. t 

‘Tho girl look up, and finally replied : 


ch, 


we 
depart from it, 
said; but T fl 
witht offen) 
yet made to ay 
“You hinye | 
whisper. 


m_ the, 


‘ike evidence that my 
ear to me.” 


she 


suflicient; but In this case, when placed against 
miy very sense, it 18 not suficient. You have 
ins answer, sir. 

‘That will do, my dear,”” the man said, as he 
arose from his chair, and took a turn across the 
room. He waited’ moment, in the further 
corne:, and when be came back he was very 
calm, “TL only wanted to knew your exact feel- 
ings. I think Iknow them now; but you do 
not know iming—no, no,—you cannot know 
them, If you did you would not turn from me 
as you do. But I will say no more now. Per: 
haps I have not Yet fully understood myself. 
will take time. I will consider upon it—I will 
ve my heart and 
f my own feclings; and may I pot hope that, 
eanthme, you will r 


in the» consider the matter 
for you Tdo not want an answer now. T 
wish you to reflect calmly and dispasstonately 


in some of,my eager moments, have 
spoken bastily and passionately ; but Tam not 
|one to abide by a passion word. 
ansious to haye you for my wife that I shall use 
every means to that end save force. Iwill never 
take to my bo: 
compulsion. 
ill not take ndyantaze of it. 
be happfer if you marry with me. 
T shall be yery unhappy if you do not. 
no more to say vow. Go, ind reflect 

me future time we will speak ag 
He had been standing directly before her 
while speaking; and as he closed he walked 
away to the window, where he remained until 
she had gone out, He heard her cross the hall, 
and ascend the stairs; and when her footsteps 
sounded no longér, he returned and sat down 
near the fire. 

“Well,” 
some moment 

“Well,” echoed Sherlock. 

“What do you think you have gained 2" asked 
the widow, 

“T have guined knowledze," replied the man, 

“Do you imayine that Eleanor will ever con- 
sent to be your wife ? 
No." 
No?—Then what did you mean by what 
you said to her?” 

“Here it is,” sald Sherlock, leaning back in 
chgir, with his bands folded over his cnor- 
fied myself that 


I thin| 
I know that 

I havi 
; and at 


ak 
yy that the Bay Queen 


ke | 


We | 


mous stomach; ‘I haye sat 
Eleanor Gordon does not mean to be my wife; 
and that she neyor will be my wife of her own 
consent. That is plain as the sun at noonday.”” 

‘Then we must use force,” suggested ma- 
dame, ‘We haye the power, If we choose to 
exercise it.” > 

“Tt would be an wnweldy thing to handle, 
Honora—a very unwieldy thing. Tbaye thought 
the matter all over, I ain not inclined to 
cominence a work which we may have to give 
up in the end, Until now hayo » 
assured that the girl would be stubborn beyond 
all yielding; but there Is no longer room for 
doubt. If can read anything, I think T can 
read that che is not to be brought over. 
can use force, as you say, and have a weddin; 
but think of the trouble, and the risk, We ar 
in the midst of a people who will sympathize 
| with her, and who will hate us if we oppress 
lier 


ing 
tati “7 see the difficulty. But you do 
not mean to give up the prize!” 

“No, no—not J," eried the fat Tory, hi 
ing himself further into his chair. “I 
plan, and we must proceed with it at once. 
you Will just look, you will sce how the 
Stands, 


service. 
the leader in organizing the Royalists in this 
section; and he has already intimated that 1 
was in my debt. 

pathy with the king or his cause. 


so much | 


ing of the eyes, “1 see. 


hore we may lose all. 
Flemor may not hie away and get married 
to some young Rebel just out of spite. 

if she does thi 
this property ? 
As matters 

In Boston we can haye it all as we 
and when we are once there, and a safe passage 


marry me or not, as she pleases. 
iny wife, it is well. 
wife, I shall send her to that place of rest froin 


fore he died, wns, that wouldstake you, and be | g 


satisfietion. 
liked the idea of going to Boston; and she 


{land of shadows shall be done:by, these hand 
England was, to tear inyself 


Your mother will tell-you whether this is so or 


He | 


| vride. _ daa 
“T have givefy you my answer, and I shall pat] erin; sinile, as though she v 


ised my hand to any man is not | 


ly word,” said Chistopher, in al 


| ‘tYour word sir, in some things, would be | 


TRANSLATED 


missed, for she dic 
that he would defend her 


air of dignity, and a 
Was summoned. 
peet; he expe 
certo unknown to him 
looked upon 
lucination! 


oul to a critical examination | 


Tam so} 


ma partoor who fs mine upon | 
Ttell you this, trusting that you | 
ou Will | grant us the favor of re 
trary, We are resolyed tousk of you an intimate 


desires to rely entirely on you for the 
iment of all Lonschold affai 
lates to Flavic; will it suit you tou 


id Mrs. Gordon, after a lapse of | 
much honor, 
haye no other wa 
putting myself at your disp 


fore we 
of the marchiones: 
whole day, make all the nee 
for on excursion of a week « 
de Jousseliere will be deceived, for we 
Jeaye here our servants and most of our things. 
Excepting yon and mys 
the object of this voyage. 
posed returning to France, and will cross the 
We i Rhin 
know not what.’ 


t been fully | 


I tell yon, 

| out the greatest precautions, which will have to 

“ST sce—I see,” roturned the widow, meai- | be deliberately taken 
he will us 


| 
lave a | 


Royal eause; and I have furthermore done some ° very wasily 


General Howe knows that I have been 


Eleanor Gordon has no sym- 
Her heart is 


itl the Rebels, and ler love is pledged to a 


Rebel chieftain, In Salem the people are against 
us, and with her, But it would n10t be so in DBos- 
ton.” 


‘Ah, eried the widow, with a sudden open- 
You mean to moye to 
We must do it, If we romain 
How do we know that 


And 
. then what becomes of all 
‘My dear, we must look sharp. 
are not safe here. 
will ; 


now stand we 


ins been made of the property, the girl may 
If she becomes 
If she docs not become my 


Which no slumberer returns. A cup of drink, 
riven her with her supper, will do the work for 
us, What dowyon think of it 2” 

Honora Gordon's eyes sparkled with intense 
She liked) the plan much. She 


liked that other idea, Only she wished to know 


one thing 


“If Eleanor were to die, Is it so fixed that 


you andi could get all the property 


+ Yeup) repliod Sherlock ; “or, if it is not, T 
can easily have It so, Of course you would 


have to acknowledge me as your husband.” 


Let me know 


4, Christopher, s0 let it be! 
er betwixt you 


that the girl is to stand no Io1 
and me, and that the property can all be ours 
without. her livingy and I shall be content. 
Aye—more: Let ine know when the imoment 
has come, and the work of;her passage to th 


Sherlock was-not Surprisedeat this. He knew 
he had known for a Jong time—that Honora 
Gordon regarded bis prospective union with her 
step-daughter, with jealous)” painful emotions ; 
but sliehad submitted because it was part of a 
Jong-cherisheds plan. If Eleanor married she 
took thebulk ofithe large property with her. 
But now, if this.awenith could be secured in the 
event of the death of the heiress, it would be 
much better so. 

“Twill make the arrangements at once," said 
Christophe: 
can very easily make a transfer of the real estate 
and within a week we will be ready to move. 
But you must keep seeret. Eleanor must not 
suspect.’ A Sn 

“She shall suspect nothing from me," sald 
Mrs. Gordon. 

‘Let her rest for the present,’ resumed Cliris: 
topher, with a nod of the head, I tol her that 
wwe would speak together again upon the sub- 
ject; and when that speech comes she may be 
startled; but she must not be startled until it is 
time. I think, my dear, that we Nave the lead- 
ing cards, and that the game inonr hand.” 
nil sv thought Honora Gordon ; and after her 
partner was gone she went up to her chamber 
feeling more satisfaction thane 


cl a on at that» event Sherlock's 
folt hid Bleanor been at AE Sr ater years was 


‘She clenched her bands with a 
re ready, even then, 


De aisputewbehat | 
Tdonot dispute yPtins much | {o put from her path the obstacle that had been 


set up between ber and Christopher Sherloek! 
[TO BE CONTINUED IN OUI NENT.] 
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THE JBALOUS MARCHIONDSS, 


FROM 
coun 


WE PRENCH OF 
DIAS, 


BY JU 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MONZA. 
On receiving the marquis’s order, Christine 
tened to obey. She was expecting to De dis- 
not suppose for nstant 
gainst his wife. She 
r coldest and haughtiest 
cended the 
Amédie grew y 


sumed, therefoi 


le at her 


and which he would ha 
times, asa diabolical hal- 


in othe: 


“Please be seated, Mademoiselle,” said he, 


“antl listen to me an instant.” 


She bowed silently and tool: a seat. 
“Madame de Monza spoke to you somewhat 


crossly Inst night, did she not?” continued the 
marquis. “I beg of you to forget it; T have 
settled the matter, It is agreed that you shall 
not s, if you will be so considerate as to 


ning. On the coi 


with us. The marchioness 


and protracted st 


the care of all these matters 2 | 


Although Christine was prepared for anything, 


she was so far from expecting this language | *t 
that she remained for some 
was a lightning stroke, but her usual pr 
of mind yas soon regained, 


pazed. It 


ne 


“Madame In Marquise and you do me too 
sir,” said the governess. "I 
of acknowledging it than. by 

1 | 
greed, then, that you accept our offer, | 


“Tt is 


and that yon are permanently established among 
us. 

need not say that Madame de Monza Is entirely 
in ignorance of the confidence you have 
with me; it 
should not know it, but it 
avoid the pursuit of a man capable of anything, 
enterprising, and resolved upon the most ex- 
treme measures, 
this very day, and conceal your traces in snch | ¢5 


anks. I 


I cannot adequately express my t 


made 
that she 
that you 


is in eve 


way bett 
essenti 


The Dest way is to set out 


he must lose them, and this is espe- 


clally why I wished to sce you this morning.” 


“To set out! but you just told me- 
“That you remain with us, certainly 
all all take leays 
who has gone out for the 
ary preparations 


‘There- 


We shall be sup: 


in fact, to visit the Vosges, Alsace, T 


“Well! if he follows us?” 
‘He will not follow us; le will wait for us, 


He cannot return to France with- 


I liaye no doubt th: 
all means to join us there, but we 
haye left it.” 

And where shall we go then {"" 


To Monza. It Is there that we are going, 
If| in making the shortest way the longest. No 
matter |one will suspect us. That isolated castle, 


Tam kneyn to be a warm friend of the | which is unknown to all my acquaintances, Is 


guarded. M. de Joussellere cannot 


“As Tam the girl's guardian, T| 


noment she | 


uced {hat strange emotion hith- | 


scene, followe 
| 


During the absence | 


f, no one shall know | 


approach within five miles around, without my 
knowing of it Immediately. I have thought the 
subject carefully over, and Lave weighed all the 
chances; it is there we must go. Prepare 
everything, therefore, Madcmoiselle.so that on 
our return from Eberstein this evening, we have 
| only to enter the carriage.” 

“What will the marehioness say ?"” 

“She will say—what she ought to say. Don't 

trouble yourself abeut anything. Aboye all, 
jet her ery out against my whim, be altogether 
Ja stranger to it yourself; Iet her accuse me 
alone—that will be necessary. She hates Mon- 
za; she pines away there, and I had promised 
|her to abandon’ my intention of going thither. 
| Phe more safety for us, since she has announced 
| hier yietory to eyerybody."” 
“But how shall J thank you forall your kind 
| ness, sir? To what am I indebted for so true 
and §0 deyoted an interest ? You are really a 
thousand times too kind. 

“fT acknowledge, 11s I should, your confidence, 
Mademoiselle, and the care you have bestowed 
on my daughter. Nothing is simpler; you have 
j claimed wy protection, and it is yours—that Is 
| ail.” 

“Then permit me to go immediate 
pare for our departure, sir; and. bell 
plore you, all the gratitude I experienc 
press myself poorly, but I feel keenly, aud—" 

“Enough, cnough, Mademoiselle; Tum hap- 
py to oblige you. Go, therefore; it Is necessa- 
ry. Farewell till this eyening.”” 

Yo leaving M. de Monza, Christine felt that 
she understood all. She could not mistake the 
symptoms, already so often gpservod—those ar- 
dent eyes, that moved voice, those trembling 
lips left her no doubt. 

“That man loyes me,” said she to herself, 
(fle takes me to that castle to haye me more 
completely in his gresp. I know he will keep 
Robert away. Ah! my position is going to be 
henceforth véry delicate. I shall be forced to 
struggle against the husband, in whom I wish 
to encourage no hope, yet without rejecting 
him; to struggle against the wife's Jealousy; to 
struggle against Robert, who will soon discover 
‘all this; to struggle against Ernest, perlinps, 
‘and then against myself, so as not to lose any 
of my advantages. Whata task! Dl perform 
it, however; I cannot fail \vithout forfeiting my 
whole future. ‘To work, then, and may God be 
with we!” 

Everything passed as M. de Monza desired it. 
Mademoiselle Orthez, with ber usual tact, chose 
from the drysses of the marchioness those which 
she would most certainly require or fancy. 

She liad (her pupil dine, and after they were 
dressed, descended to the saloon and held her- 
self in readiness to receive Monsieur and Ma- 
dame de> Monza, who returned with the count 
at about ten o'clock in the evening. Beatrix 
could scarcely restrain herself on beholding: 
Christine; nevertheless, she bowed to her al- 
most politely. M. de Monza took bis wife by 
| the hand, and Ied her to the garden gate. 

“Ts not this beautiful weather, wy dear? 
saide, Is not this « delightful night!” 

* Beautiful.”” 

‘Would you not like to travel on such a 
night?” 


% Certainly. But why all these questions 
panligdubinnaeanebiowcesysaueneyy SOU without 
knowin 


“Tt is that I baye a short excirston to pro: 
pose," 

‘This evening ? 

‘This yery moment.” , 

‘Where do you wish to go 

“Tam obliged to quit Baden for a few days— 
owing to reasons that would require too long to 
| detail, and I believe, I Hope that you will not 
| refuse’ toaccompany me, with Flayicand Madem- 

iselle Orthez.” 


“Heavens! you frighten me, Amédie. What 
| is this strange whim? 
| “A necessity, Ilave just told you.’ 

“ And where shall we go *"” 

“‘You will see! we return to France. As for 


you, Robert, you will awsit our return bere, will 
you not!” 
|" “Why should I not follow you 2"? 
\T dare not ack you to do so, my cousin, you 
are so pleasantly occupied here; aud my affiirs 
| are not yours,” replied the marquis, in a tone 
visibly sinnoyed. 
“T shall not separate myself from my cousins, 
| ir you will be so kind as to permit it,” answered 
the count. ‘The waters baye little attraction 
for me, and your unknown project pleases me 
Pll be one of the party, happen what muy 
“Come then !” said the marquis, with a sigh 
“But what about the preparstions ?"” observed 
the marehioness 
“The preparation 
only to enter the carriage 
this morning.” 
“The horses——” 
‘Are ordered; they will arrive bere in 
re not already here.” 
todon a travel- 


are all made; you have 
I gaye’ the orders 


few 


miuutes, if they 


“7 shall haye time, I supp 


ing dress 
ou will find Oue ready on your bed.” 
‘My God! what attention!” Oh!" thought 
‘where is he going to take me? 
y hides u peril, a grief T 
fucl and anticipate {f; but it cannot be avoided, 
| my fate Ieads me on. I feel. that something 
| strange and terrible is going to happen. Alas! 
heaven have pity on me!" 

, like all children, at a chunge or 
her mother and ‘remained with 
ing. She tried to soothe her by 
| jier prattling and caresses; but Beatrix could 
| scarcely smile, From this day she carried in 
ler bosom a sort of indeseribable presentiment, 
which never left her afterwards. They set ont 
| in the same manner they had come; only the 
marchioness took with her Flayie and the gov- 
emess, and pretending to be asleep, did not 
utter a single word during the whole night. 

hey croseed the Rhine, arrived at Strasburg 
d'rested tlierea day. The following morning, 
| the horses were again harnessed, and they re- 
sumed the road to Germany 
“Why return to Kell?"” asked the marchion- 


| ma; 


her while di 


scend the river."” 


“To take the steamer and 

“Whore will It take us? exeuse my curiosity 

‘Tt will take us to Frankfort, nnd thence we 
shall go to Bavaria.” 

‘Ah! Lord! we are going to Monza!" 

“Yes, my dear, we are going to Monza. 1 
could tind no other way to take you, and it is 
urgent that we should be there.’" 

“To Monza! To Monza!” repeated Beatrix, 
bhing; Monza!" 

“Tt is really singular, perbaps more than sin- 
wulur to sce you ery over so stall a matter, my 
dear, You formerly adored that castle and 
wished to go thither to give birth to Flavie; but 
all ofa sudden, and without assigning any rea- 
<on, you hold it in abhorrence. It is the whim 
of 4 spoiled child, and very extraordinary at 
your age. Happily, Flavie and Robert do not 
| Witness it, neither does Mademoiselle Orthez"” 

Madame de Monza did not reply; she merely 
drow down her Veil, sunk into the comer of the 
carriage and pronounced not a word as long as 
the journey continued, Christine wos seized 
more than once with the desire of comforting 
that mute aflliction ; but she dared not venture. 
‘And then, as T haye before remarked, the mar. 
chioness inspired in her no sympathy. Never- 
| theless, she endeayored to Ve attentive to her, 


tho! her nature would not allow it; her atten- 
tions did nob proceed from inspiration, but from 
calculation, In this instance, her own heart ac- 
knowledged ber to be the cause of her mistress’ | 
pain; yet sort of shame withheld her still more 
than newal. 

They travelled night and 4 
rived, one warm aud delightful 
borders of the Danube, almost in sight of the 
castle, ‘Tho country was beautiful ; vast fores 
of spine and birch trees covered the mountain 
over which the eun was throwing its last 
immense meadows stretched along the banks of 
the river. Invthis place, tho Danube was yery 
narrow, and presented some of those dangerous 
rapids or quicksands, quite frequent In its course, 
and which render its navigation difficult. ‘They | 
came toa turn in the road, whence they 
ceived, on a distant hillock, an old fortress, with | 
embattled turrets, overlooking the river‘and the | 
valleys, piereng the clouds with its impreguable 
walls, and stirrounded by a few humble and 


and finally ar- 


| 


i 


seattercd cottages; this was Monza and its vil- | very spot wh 
| perhaps that 


nd newly eliris: 


Inge, formerly called Futsberi 
> age the glory of | 


tened to perpetuate from age 
the hero—its last god-futher. 
“Behold that forinidable place, Robert,” sid | 
the marquis, alighting. ‘(Is it not foolish In) r 
your cousin to hold it so much in aversion ? 
there a prettier spot any where?” 
“Tho fact is, Beatrix, you are unjust," 


plied the young man, looking around him ; ‘all | the 


this ls magnith 
it; Tknoyy it, cousin; but I cannot 
I dislike this,country, which I con- | a 


explain why 


fess at the same time to be delightful. 
time 


Ty 


the place, an 
1 felt that impre 
my foot in it; it was the same whe 
hither to give birth to you, poor Flavie! 
never since been able fo overcome it.’ 
You should be mbre reserved, Beatrix; this | 
isareal childish whim; Amédle ought not to| 
overlook tt." 

‘Why you also, Robert!” 

“You know that I never humor You, cousin; 
Inever did. And really, it is. little ungrateful 
thns to despise this glorious excursion. ‘There | vs 
imust be some fine old legend attached to those | 


-y cold penetrates my | 
jon the moment T put | 


Thaye 


grim toxvers.” 
“Oh! yes,” sald Beatrix; “there is one es 
pecially terrible and bloody, that chills me with 


fright, eyery time it recurs to my mind.” 
You will nurrate it then, cousin?” replied 
Robert 


“Not I—I am incapable of doing it; but M. | p: 
de Monza will. He knows it thoroughly, aud 
relates it handsomely.” 

“Let us keep it in reserve then for the first 
rainy evening; it will then be accompanigd by 
sufficient fear to render it charming.” 

That castle of Monz was certainly 


one of the 


folding her shy 


said Amédic. 
you are about to hear a true story—upon 
ere the catastrophe transpire, 
ivy hos been a witness of it? 
This is quite a 

| began to experience its effects. 


Is | for 
| gxeen. 


some 


of h 
“This labitation 


No one spake. 
Flavie had ju 


vening, on the the necessity of breaking that silence, 
| the marquis, s 


| the river, on tho grass glistening under tlre dew. | 
‘The count of Chamarante enjoyed that evening 
as would a lover, seated by his mistress, 
obliged to conceal what lie feels, 
the emotions that overflow his passionate heart. 


et 


vying : 


and 


and suppress could, 
branches, and Gunther remained, almost petri- 
fied by ecstacy, before that adorable apparition. 
etired; and Robert, fecling He listened, he gazed, he forg’ 
turned to all his dreams, to dream of that one on! 
thoughts assumed thenceforth a form, a reality, 
and from that day, as <oon as the young man 


“You promised us a legend, Amédie, and you 


| will never haye a more delightfnl opportunity 
tonarrate one, Wearcall disposed to shudder, are | sounding in the forest, 
we not, cousin?” added he, addressing Beatrix, 


“T shudder beforehand,’ replidd the latter, 


“And you, 


iademoiselle Orthez 2” 


wl closer over her shoulders. | 


“Oh! Lask for nothing better; and if M. le | 


per- | Marquis will be good enough to frighten us, T | 
shall be delighted.” 


“T cannot refuse so unanimous a request,” | 


“How cle 


n 


st. 
this legend 


diden turn 
“To the tale! 
“Here it is. 
Tul 


“We hay 


“Well, that standard was brought from Con- 
1 came | stantinople, at the time of its conquest by the 
crus 
with hiis own hand from a whole troop arrived | 
to defend it, after the death of its bearer, and he | 
obtained from the emperor permission to deco- | 
rate with it the castle’ of his fithers. 
standard was not, 
shared in the boot: 
the most preciou: 
Rodolphe of Fatzl 
1d valiant, brought home with lim from 
the wars a Greek slave, of the greatest personal 
beauty, named Irene. 
reciprocated that love with unexampled fre 
voyage, he carefully watched 
puld permit no one to appronch her. 


ders, b 


a 


s return, 


ancy this very 


noblest architectural remains of the pre lery that led fro 
Flanked b; eyen turrets, surrounded with bat- | feet secured, m 
tlements, armed with numerous loop-holes, with | restr: 

adrawbridge on cach side, it presented an im- | they detained hit 


posing and mugnificent picture. The stones, 
ent poiuted, were decked with yellow and wild 
poppy blossoms, which’ grew within the Joints 
and one of the turrets was completely hidden 
under a flourishing ivy, that spread its branches 
from one facade to the other. That tower, n 
sort of jaolated retreat, overlooked the Danube 
from an immense elevation, and almost detach- 
ing Itself from tle rest of the building, was 
only connected therewith by a gallery which ap- 
peared suspended. over tho ebpes.- Thera tai 
Deen situated for 2 long time the apartment of 
the ladies of the manor; Beatrix, faithful to 
traditions, ud wished to establish her's in the 
same place. 

The evening pas 
uninhabited for a lor 
rives yery suddenly, 
The marquis had, it 
from Strasbourg, t 
every day,; but the letter preceded him so short 
‘atime, that only a fey rooms had been opened 
‘and prepared. ‘They commenced running about 
the castle, lights in hand, after their arrival, 
order to choose, cach, his apartment. Robert 
took possession of one of the turrets, where lie | hi 
established himself with his shooting apparatus 
and bis books. Flavie and the governess were 
Jocated at the ¢ nity, near the marqnis and 
the marehioness, Whose apartments communi 
cated by a gallery. It.w sary, in going 
from the saloon to the room, top: 
tlirough immense halls hung with. portraits of 
the Futsberg linc, and decorated with armor of 
every size and age. Flavie did not feel per- 
feetly at ease; yet she dared not say it, and 
kept a good countennnce. As for Christine, she 
was in her clement; those legends, thos 
mentoes, those grim figures, those aris and 
mussul indards, eaptured in the erusades, 
calted hr imagination. 
prehend the childish fears of Beatrix. 

“Tf 1 was Marchloness of Monz | 
“T should remain here the whole year, 
but Lam not Marchioness of Monza!” 

‘That thought did not make her blush, for no 
emotion of guilt was mixed with it; the gov 
erness was placing herself in the place of nn: 
other, because her ambition envied, if not her's 
St least a similar position, Sho was aspiring 
felt herself too confined, like the bird 
is denied in his cage to open | p 
b 
Lt in the castle, except: | c 
, the soul occupies 60 


be 


cd in o house that hos been 
ime, and where one ar- 
s always sad and painful 
is true, written the keeper 
ht expect hint 


fia 


eu 


Ww 


rise; she 
to whom sp 
widely his wing. 

No one slept that ni 
Flayie. At ber 9; 


little room in life! One is so bappy to live by | tle, he mised hi 
the senses, by the material enjoyments! Her| him, ss if s 
lnst words before retiring had been : form, leanin 


“My good Chi 
here, in the chamber where my mother is going 
toslecp? Ah! Thope that good mother rests | a 
{Iy'; she has suffered so much Jn it, and has 
1 s0 ill bere formerly! Good Lord, protect 
y mother! 

Why did that child experience more than | a 
usual thot evening the desire of praying for her 
mother? 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE LEGEND. 

Several days had passed; and the inabitants 
of the castle having become settled in their new 
abode, each one resumed his former ease and 
habits, and yery soon, with the exception of 
Beatrix, all were satisfled with their present | » 


nothit 


appeared 
of Gre 


the pe: 


Sife could not com- | nt to dream 


» thought | on 


sting, you know I was born | that shou 


wicked. 


ed by the different | 10 long 


“She p 


anal 


duit 


“Oni the opposite 
may still detect the 
spire, stood a convent of g1 
the order of S: 
men at that perio 
n| study and hunting in the u 
those servants of he 


ad extensive 10} 


was a young brother—the you 
neighboring baronet, from birth d 
tar, aud withont his being con- 


ther to the 
ulted as to} 


made to enter, w! 
of which his nn 


me day succe 


“Phat child of the monastery was petted by 
a), some being influenced by ambition, and | out 
others by friendship—for Gunther was ae 


ally 


ad, 


never to en! 
n theme: 


ids, whhout 


midst of the tunolt of roaring water: 
sounds struc 
heaven; they were at the same ti 
enetrating. Gunther was enjoying, 
is boat Lad | 
unnayiguble 
s, and rowed quictly to the foot of the cas- 
yes and perceived, far avove 
pended oyer the abyss, 


ing able to ac 
scaped safel 


erial music sti 


moresdistant ; and he 


1 
“He rowed 


. young peasant, who wa 


“What is th 


“chat, my reverend brother? 
it of the Baron of Futsberg.’ 
in! and you are not afraid, 
that you speak without crossi 

“Ob, we are accustomed to him; ho is not | 
He sings thus at the window while the | 
| Providence and time for retribution. * Irene re- | 


spirit, J 


vbsent. 
Yr until 


aron i 


quarters. Tho positions oceup 
personages of our dranfa, the one towards the | ogaln. |The sp 
Mther, was very singular, however. Each one | inhabits it, Hf 


possessed hi 
Fealed. All were scrutinizing and distrusting | f 
one another, and fortifying themselyes behind 


Gleciimulation; so that a miniature war of|, ‘\‘Ugly! It isthe most beautiful 
thought was begotten, which exposed itself now God ever created.” 
and then by a fow words escaping, ora few looks | ‘‘* You haye seen bim 
and gestures, immediately repressed. | ‘*" Hundreds of times.’ 
‘One evening, when the weather was stormy, | _ ‘‘Can one sce him without dylng—without 
chairs were wheeled upon the balcony, opening | sinning? 
fr the chamber of the marchioness, where all} ‘** Without sinning, T can’ iy; but 
yrere inhaling with open chest the refreshing air | dying, ye 
Of the river, and the shining moon was throwing | . ‘** Where did you see him? 


‘A few owls were | 


over the rapids, upon the tr 


her eilvery ray 
battlements. 


tops and gloomy 


whistling shrilly in the old towers, and from | fectly 


roaring of the distant waters | t! 
reached thelr ears, swept on the wings of the 
preeze. It was one of those melancholy eyen- 
ings, of which a German sky doubles the charm, 
and which force one to dream in spite of him- 
self; reyery dielt everywhere—in the air, on 


time to time’ the 


Sceret, which was carefully con- | ed he 


worric 
fear from him 


the whol 


. Throwing bad! 
she would send forth to the echoes 
seunds and words unknown. 
antry would make the sign of the cross 
y thought her a witeh, preparing a charm 
or inspired by come mysterions divinity. 

ide of the river, whe 


int B 
, divided their time betw 
hiborhood ; for | 
ven were great lords, and 


of lov 
and beautiful wom 

“One day he allowed his little bark to float | clondy autumn sky; for Rodolphe came no 
down the river, realizin 
ntful emotion in braving the danger of the | burnt sla 


resplendent in th 
He stopped, paralyzed with 


ly arranged! 


noyel iutroduction,”” remarked Robert. 

“You are too indulgent, Robert; wait for the 
Giye me, each of you, an attentive ear; 
the attention of the 


deserve: 


| It embraces everything of inter 
re- | plot—the drama, the punishment of the crime, | 


of fortune——” 


to the tale!” 


You have noticed, in the gall 
ish standard, ornamented with a gi 
Every | crescent * 


lord of Futsberg. He 


however, the only 


notwi 


erg, 


He was loved b3 


he bnilt expressly for hi 


tower, and gave 


of Trene, so that he might perpetuate, to the end | 
rice, that name so dear to lils heart, 
inaccessible, as you per- | 
ceive, from all sides, appeared to hin a safe and | 
desirable place to hold his treasure. 
only be entered from his own room and the gal- | 
felt per- 
without 
nt, to the pleasures of the chasg, although 
Jealous, 
like all who are thoroughly smitten, he e: 
with him the key of her apartment—leaying to 
; | the handsome captive the liberty of following 
with lier oye his wandering race, of which she 
vailed herself, said the legend, because she had 
20 to do, 
d the Inte to perfection; and fre 
quently seating herself on that stone balcony, 
she would sing in sweet strains her native airs. 
‘The cold sky ccemed tosher a pale reflection of 
ine cle; and the brilliant stars without 
yf the diamond stars 
Rates ae 
of the Fiver 
At beliolding her 


om it. He, there 


nd abandoned hims 


f 


a from his mistri 


TM, 


ute point of a 


oit, ‘The monks, 


ral: ong the 


aste for this yoeation. 


him. 


and good-lumored, 


oods and the yalley—not for the purp 
the deer, like his associates, 
se of that world which he | ri 
‘and commune with himself | 

slory, tournaments, Dattles | night i 


ter, 


real pleasti 
attempting to avoid it. 


his ear, as i 


count for it. Af 
through the most 


n 


11 continued, 
‘con became satis! 


to the 


fishing. 
hat yonder !" inquired he 
It is 


uM. 


Afterwards we 
1 Lord Rodolphe gi 
frit built 


e likes it, moreover, 


‘CThat demon must be very ugly ® 


“Jn going up the wood, ther 
form of rock, from where one may see hin per- 
I haye often spent hours there toge- 


her.’ 


“Ana she does not see you, does she # 


‘Oh, 08 for 
“<Can you t 
““Direetl; 
ul not to tear 


your frock. 


that, no—— 
lake me there 2 
but the path is rough 


and it was not intrinsically 
tanding its historical 
young, 


her, and 


Tt could | 


t reputation, of 


ver son of | 
ed by his | 


yet a child, the monast 
fe Was abbot, in the hope of | from that tin 


of the sup. 
ment 


hore, where he met a 


urself?! | 


mself this tower and 
, and provid- 
by nobody, we have yothing to 


“But recollect, I do not invent; 


the | 
and | 


tina} 


igantic 


took it | 


That 
part he 


hand- 


r oceu- | 
e name 


arricd, 


you 
Gothic | 


learned 
a 


novices | 


He was 


art 
though | 


wandered incessantly In the | f 


of | 


dle 


In the 


trange 


descending from | carr 
e sweet and | her t 


without 


a white 
costume 


‘The 


fied that 
it emanated from that indescribable being whom, 
. in his innocent faith, he conceived to be an 


the spir- 


» him 
hunting 


creature 


without 


little plat- | 


| she had no one in the 


at Futsberg on the day of the ¥ 


ho 
que 


Joyous da 


“The brother followed the serf, and soon 
after both arrived, in spite of the obstacles that 


beset their path, Tren 


indeed, 


at the place named. 
be discovered through 


. Tih 


(heard the horns of the Baron of Futsbung re- 
he would go and take 
and. remain 


possession of his cherished rock, 


thore as long as the beautiful Greek girl deigned 
If occasionally unfavorable | 
ented Rodolphe 
from indulging his favorite pastime, the novice 
would sadly seat himself upan his rock, his eyes 
fixed on the closed window, happy to obtain a 
glimpse now and then of n floating scarf or the 
‘Then he would return in 
ning to the monastery, and the wbsent 
nage there controlled lils prayer, asit controled 


to show herself. 
weather or any other motive pr 


folds of a ganze veil. 
the ev 


sleep and very existence. 
“Thus tinte passed onward, ahd Rodolphe s 


prospects, of his fortune and of the name he lind 
to perpetuate. He wns spoke 

marriage. 
more attentively, then he con: 
young lady, then he admired her fither's do- 
0 

he accepted. 
Treno was also beautiful 


self. 


er a 
ject, he believed that he had founda way to or: 


range it. He went to her and told her that a great 


danger threatened them both, if she should at 
tempt to quit her tower. 


whatever must slie pass the threshold. 


the 


ot the world and 


He commenced 
to look abont him, and to think of his future 


to concerning | ing what was salil. 
At first le refused, then he listened 
nted to sce the | 


fs, then he thought ler beautiful, and tifally 
Tt was not without Hesitation, for 
Trene was devoted, and 
world to love except him- 


ing thonght deeply upon the sub- 


He zaid that he would 
visit her every day, but that under no pretext 
The 


{lunfastened the gold ornaments of her clothes, 
and twisted therewith a ladder, which, added to 
© her scarfs, finally attained the bottom. 

‘That very Gvening she proposed to Gunther 
to descend to the bottom of the mivine, where 
that froll machine was awaiting him, and to ar- 
rive thus up to her, Although they were pear 
is cach other—for the window and the rock were 
not very distant, as you may perceive, yet a 
precipice separated them. One must be in love, 
twenty years of age and regardless of danger, to 
trust is life to so frill a support. Gunther did 
not hesitate. Inebriated with joy he overleapt 
all obstacles, discovered the blessed Indder, and 
taking hold of it, without en” testing its, 
strength, arrived in a few seconds at the balcony 
where Irene was awaiting hin. 

“Shie received him as a messenger of joy, and 
her suffering heart offered him comfort, in the 
hope that he wonld share Heranger. And then, 
she could now interrogate bim more at her 
se! Gunther, astounded, transported, was 
scarcely able to answer. THis love was- suffoca- 
ting him! For the first time, he was touching 
n | woman’s hand; happiness ascended from that 
contact to his head, and made him incapable of 
fecling anything besides. Like a maniac, he 
d | promised «ll that was asked, without even know- 
Frequently afterwards, al 
most every night, he entered by means of the 
ladder the tower. Little by little, he grew | 
- | bolder and dared to say that he loved; and Irene, | 
not yet knowing whether she loved him, let him 
spealt and promised nothing.  She.thonglit him 
handsome, and she knew him to be devoted and 


loving; bnt the remembrance of Rodolphe | 
strogeled against a new feeling, and above all, 


dired not accept; yet he lind not the strength 
to refuse, In a moment of exalted tenderness, 
yielding to the entreaties of bis wife, he had 
| pledged his word ofa trne knight that he would 
not return for a year to his magical apartment. 
He liad repeated it more than once; nnd such 
was at that time his respect for an oath that he 
uoyer permitted himself to forfeit it. But Ger 
trude was returning him his promise for one 
day; temptation was too strong; he accepted 

“They wero walking together; she, leaning 
apon his arm, was spending her most charming 
soquetries. 

* Knight,’ said she to him, passing her beau- 
tiful hand over his shoulder, ‘what would you 
do to woman who should deceive you?” 

“Rodolphe turned eriméon, 

“If my lady was deceiving me, I would 
‘sill her,’ replied he. 

“ceBat if se was not your Indy, your wife; 
If she was only your friend 2 

“One whom I should loye much, and would 
be worth the trouble, I would also kill; an 
other, despise.” 

“Nod what punishment would you indict 
apon your riyal 2” « 

“Do you think J could only revenge myself 
upon a woman? I would call him on the ticld, 
and ene of us should remain upon the ward.’ 

“CA knlght, truly; but—a monk, for 
ample.’ 

Ol! a monk !—there js the Danube for 
him 

«t Wellanswered, Rodolphe; youareavallant 
and gencrous baronet ; you know bow to avenge 
‘an injury, and my son will have a noble fatticr 
Let us return to-our chamber, Will you rest 


the desire for revenge silenced in her mind the 
hope for another futur 

Conquered! at length by the persistence of | 
Gunther, by her own inclination perkaps, she 
promised to listen to him favorably, to love bin 
(d be his if be avenged her of her perfidy. She 
sa new Hermione near another Orestes, and 


poor captive, ignorant of the world, believed | asked blood for a token of his faith, The daunt- 


him without he: 


him in vain, For better security 
arded himself quite suré of t 
‘At the same time he relate 
that he was initiated i the east tothe secret’ 
the magi sciences, and that he possessed a m 
sterions pavilion, where no on 
under penalty of death; that his fimilfar demon 
his protecting gentus—a sort of eastern peri, 
peared in It frequently, and tnterdicted its 
france to the profine 
“Our compact,’ said lie, * 
that T should lose it without recovery by th 
least disobedience; the greatest 
would follow 
how 1 
feared 


nquility. 


uch those powerMl 


pirits 


‘CDhe lady, a very powerful spirit Uerself, al- | his fami 


though a yery terrestrial one, understood per- 
fectly what to think of it. 


employ every pe 
rival, and to remain sole mistress of th 
and of Its lord. Gertrnde, beahil and 
dowed with on intellect above th: 
tions of that century, appeared t¢ 
ever, the filzchoods of Rodolpt 


astle 


(redit, ho 


bling apparently to behold: fryp 
the terrible laboratory; yet & 
ges of everybody with pert 


t obyettd did not allow her 


“From ber retre 
castle, and the cayaliv 
heard the songs, and followed witt 

e, concealed as shu W} 
Rodolphe had 
st, that fora few days he 


me 


colored windows. 
he was giving a f 


would be unable to sce her, and implored her 


tation, afd swore by her faith 
and upon their love, to wait for him patiently 
and neyer to scck him, were she to wait for 
he carried 
with himself the key of the galleryjnnd thus re- 


tohis betrothed 


should set foot, 


of such a nature 


g misfortunes 
you cannot comprehend, lady, 
are to be 


She feigned to be- 
lieve that fantastic story, promising herself to 
ible meang to destroy her 


en- 
file supersti- | they must run away, and consulted together as 


‘She arrived 


Fe \yehind her 
oid her that 


novice feared nothing, yet the idea of blood | 
horrified him. But the injury which Irene coms 
plained of did not appear to him of so much im- 
portance, since,to that injury he owed his Lap- | 
piness, ‘He found at first pretexts to postpone | 
ity#the young Greek acegpted them, and he be- 
gan to represent to her the odiousness of such 
‘erime; then he brought her to acknowledge 
that revenge would he less sweet, since the anger 
that had proyoked it was lessening eyery day. 
She confessed afterwards that she did not lose 
by the exchange, and finally found herself 0% 
happy that she fearcd anything that might cross 
hier Joys, and herself besought her loyer to for 
get all 

“Arrived at the height of his desires, 
thought of no other object than to assure the con- 
tinuation of the attachment he had contracted, 
and which was attatched (o such frail foundation, 
‘The term of his novieiate was drawing to a.clo: 
rather frightened at the worldly dis- 
position ho lind evinced for some time, urged 
him to decide. On the other hand, Trenc 
could not remain thus eternally shut up in the | 
tower, in the power of Rodolphe, who, in forsak- 
»|ing her completely, nevertheless watched her 
with the same care. The lovers decided that | 


Ganther | 


~}to the most desirable method. It. was arranged 
that Irene should give every day to Gunther 
some of her jewels, and that le should get them 
sold in the next town through a lay brother who 
performed the errands, and on whom he could 
iy. He was to procure for Irene and himself 
two costumes of the peasantry; and they could 

ake the bark, certain thns not to leave any 
hehind them, and descend the river to the 
there to inayie cher Irene. had 


ver plan of easy execution once con- | 
ceived, joy was restored to the dove-cote, ‘They | 
Waited the future, forming a thousand gol- | 
flowery projects. They loved one | 


e | onl 
den and 


to remain unreyealed, and not to let her pres- | another a thousand times more fervently, If that 
ence be suspected; he had invoked Joye and | could be possible, In disco that they 
Jealousy, and obtained all-he desired. Anotlier | might always love each other. But it hap- | 

art, however, was watching in silence and | pened—" . | 
darkness! another heart was also suffermg and | The marquis paused suddenly. | 


in the midst of those insensible displ 
own feeling: 
as, and her pos 


lovi 
Gunther, admonished by bi 
derstood at last who Irene 
near Rodolphe. 


10 
1” 


his own. Spoiled 
cle, he would rem: 


by the indulggnce of his wu 
iv absent for entire days with. 
one secking an account of his time. 
Those days were occupied in guarding his idol 
1 watching over to protect her, as he supposed, 
danger. Soon the days gr 
dhe found a way to escape at 
cell, and traverse the Danube, withou 
arding {ts perils, to resume his observatory. 
Alas! poor In 
tears upon her balcony, singing the 
songs of her country, and gazing upon thi 


longer to comfort her, aud, exeapting the 


saw nothing bnt the sky aud water 
of the riyer descending towards the Black 8 


e night she w: 
her desolate complaints, when she heard a yolc 
beneath that was answering lier sighs. 
she retreated with fright; but the 


least suflle 
voice Ww: 
fered a friend, & protector, hope} 
the future and liberty, Irene listene 
answered, and finally she Intesrogated. 


tly well tobe understood. 


it Dreathed 
, then shi 
Shi 


and how, brought up by learned monks, he ha 


Rodolphe, and pressed Gunther, who re 
mained silent, through fear of inflicting pai 
upon her whom he would have so Lappy 


not to resin herself to despair, but to rely o 
sponded but one word 

“* Revenge!’ # 

‘This transpired after 
taken place, when the captive already knew Le 
strange frend, and havi 
to his visits, impatiently 
notas yet speak of Jove, but b 
breathed a passion so genuine, 5 
yoted, that the young Greek \ 


waited them. 
every acti 


understand him better than he understood him 


self, Their conversations were held only 
night; during the day they mercly loo! 
cach other and cor 
| prebension of being discovere 
| ment Irene learned the infidelity of Rodolph 
slic sought no other object than the means 
introducing near her the young novicg, in ordi 
to communicate her thoughts to him, and to o! 
tain that.he should becot 
the instrument of her de 
| she tied together her long scarfs, 
to the balcony, and suspended th 


this purpo: 
ttached the 


Be care- 


precipice; they were insufficient. Then 


used the Strings of Ler upholstery 


Te heard of the wedding, and 
the pangs of the forsaken became 


0 passing the whole 


e, charged with attending her nourish- 


ue with them ber regrets, ber vows and 
sending forth to the wind 


At first 
yoico was 


ing her mother tongue, if not perfectly, at 
That 


gentle and full of consolation; it of 


learned at first the name of the person speaking, 


She 
insisted, and he confessed all, imploring Irene 


eral interyiews had | eyes 


become accustomed 
He did | 


ardent, 0 de- | 
s not long to 


jonded by signs, from ap- | 
From the mo- 


her accompliee and | ‘To.sec Irene a 


m over the 
she 
nd curtains, 


‘What happened ?” inquired Robert. | 
“You shall know it to-morrow, my dear 
n| friend; we must’ for this evening retire to our 


that | 
We 


culate your effects well, 


-| you keep curiousi 
all wait then.” 

The next day, Robert, greatly interested in | 
| the recital made on the spot itself, and whose 
young imagination was decorating that land 
scape with the griceful figures eyoked by 
Amdie, eagerly called for the continuation, and 
‘| the wnarquis, contrary to the gencral custom of 
narrators, easily allowed himself to be induced 

As for Beatrix, she listened sadly to that story, 
nd scemed to follow with a frightened eye the 

«| melancholy phantoms of “the legend. Made- 
| moiselle Orthez was resigning: herself to the 
charm of rovery, on a beantifal night and ina 
dolightful country; she loved fantastic tales and 
and her enterprising mind sought 
verywhere, lessons of conduct 
moved by so many different 
Irclo abont Amédie, as he 


in suspense, cousin | 


3 | old tradition: 
jin them, 

| ‘That auditory, 

| emotions, formed 
} resumed : 

| “Our lovers—and T tras 
| tinges with them—bad the 
thing, and foreseen everything, but one singl 
circumstance—the Jealousy and wickedness of 
| Gertrude. They bel themselves safo in 
their secret, while their secret was no longer | 
their own. For a long time they had Ween | 
‘o | watched; their meetings at evening and their 
| delightful nights had been spied by persons om- 
| ployed to watch, and were rel; to the lady of 
|tie castle herself. Patient, like all vigorous 


your interest con- 
prepared every 


d 
ited until the intrigue bad | 


heen taught by them the eastern lapgunges, | characters, she ya 

which was customary in that century, when | been well developed, 50 8 to be more certain fn | 
Travel and amicable relations were Wecoming | the consummation ‘of the result she desired. 

theve general Detweensthe two people, arising | Andwhen at last she had acquired {he nesessiny 
from the crusades and the Greeian Empire. she | convieton, she proposed one evening to Ro- 
FRersrurds cought to Tearn some details concern: | dolphe a walks upon the same balcony where te 


re now seated. A feeble light shone in the 
|tower, and attracted the eyes of the young | 
| knight, who felt in his heart sad remembrances 
\and remorse. Nothing escaped Gertrude; she 
perceived the turn of his thoughts, and decided 
the time might be well chosen to strike the de 
cisive blow. 

‘CYou look upon that tower with envious 
Rodolphe. I fear the sacrifice you have 
s too great perhaps. You have 
kept your word like a troe knight, and have 
vot returned to your laboratory. No doubt 
your familiar spirit pines and sighs; you your- 


in 


n | 


made for me 


| 
self have grown sad within a few weeks ; your 
conversation scems to be less animated, and 
your looks more downcast than formerly. You 


ried perhaps— 


T, my dear, wearied near you! oh! never.” 
n of an wniforin Liap- 


w 


at 


piness, 
| | above all to se 
of 
er 
b- 


“ Rodolphe’ words. 


», and behold her loving, pas- 
se{sionate and handsome, as in the first days of 
‘m/| their love, to dry her tears under his kisses, 


presence that he loved her still, 
to her mind a little courage for 
weet prospect, At first he 


to swear in 
and to impart 


the future, wes 


| the former having 


{ {fic 


} the 


| ducted 


with me until I retire, before you deliver your 
self to your conjurations 7 

“She led him away, with a smile upon her 
lips; he followed her, 60 pre-occupied that she 
swore a hatred without mercy to, her rival, and 
made herself the promise that the latter should 
pay dearly the moments of love of which eh¢ 
was about to be deprived. A little before mid 
night Rodolphe left his wife; it was a fayoradl 
hour for observing the plancts, and he must not 
allow it to escape. Gertrude wished him com 
plete success, and he departed happy. 

“At this Very moment, Gunther and Trene, 
just arrived, were standing 
qubraced before the window, talking of their 
favorite project and forming plans for the fi 
ture. They had not the least fear; sure 
maining undisturbed, they had taken no precau 
tions against any one. Rodolphe, finding thy 
door opened, penetrated into the auti-chamber, 
and fram there, at the instant he entered, he 
heard two voices, and by the light of the moon 
perceiyed two shades united. He imagined hin. 
self the sport of a dream, and remained tran 
fixed to the place. A few words reached hira— 
a few of those swect native expressions of the 
Greek tongue, to which Irene added so much 
grace. Those words were addressed to another! 
To whom, O God! What rival, fallen from 
heaven or ascended from “hell, liad been able to 
cnter that finpenetrable asylum ? With a sing 
bound, Rodolphe stood face to face w ith him, 

sped him by the arm, and looked upon 
features with a flaming eye. 

“*A monk!’ exclaiméd ‘hi “Alas! 
trude knew all. Well,’ cried he, gnawing 
mige, ‘what E have said Iwill do!” 

“The poor lovers were so surprised that they 
did not as yet foresee the danger. Irene, upon 
recognizing Rodolphe, threw her€elf upon her 
knees before him; God alone knew what wa 
passing at that moment in that woman's heart 
Perhaps her first love, erased by absence ond 
bereavement, reappeared with the presence of 
the loyed obj erhaps fright alone dictated 
without the 
practice of arms, saw all bis dreams fall; yet he 
did not the less prepare himself to tight the 
man who was approaching him, dagger in hand. 
‘The monk was braye and strong, and above all 
eager to defend his beloved; he caleulated no: 
thing—for, alas! one single moyement of that 
soldier, accustomed to struggles and battles, 
brought to his knees the naive champion. 

“Rodolphe !’ cXelaimed Irene, stopping bis 
arm already raised to strike, ‘Rodolphe, do no® 
kill him! Oh! do not kill him; he fsa child; 
he is a monk !" 

“Gunther, who was eaying is prayer, watehed 
Irene, and awaited his death, 

«Tt js true,’ answered the knight; ‘it must 
not be so. Up, priest, and go!” 

“Tam not a priest, I om not a monk, Tam 
noble, like yourself, Give me a sword, and I 
will prove it on tho spot.’ 

“*A noble without his arnis!' answered the 
knight, with « bitter smile. 

“Believe him not, Rodolphe!” cried Trene; 
‘Jook at him! look at his white robe! look at 
his fice! he is a child, he is a novice, I tell you, 
Let him go! I will stay—I will } 

‘“‘Trene, I will not go,’ replied Gunther; ‘T 
will not leave you with that man. He either 
loves you or wishes to tevenge himself, and the 
one is no more to be suffered than the other,” 

“Oh! go, go, 1 implore you! If you wish 
to meet me again or respect: your vows, £0. 
Be assured I am strong, and he loyes me no 
more.’ 
“CWhich way did you enter, monk ? inquired 

baron, who was listening with apparent 
calmness to their conversation, which was con- 
Trene’s native tongue 

“What matters that to you? proudly re 
plied Gunther 

“(fle comes that way,’ replied the youug 
Greek, pointing to the ladder, which was well- 
perfected and strongly fstened, still bap 
from the baleony 

‘CCHe comes that way! Well, let him hast 
to depart by the same way, or I will seod y 


Li 
G 


a 


there before him.? 
“And with an abrupt movement, as prompt 
as the thought that suggested It, he seized Irene 


by one arm, and had placed a dagger against 
lier breast, when Gunther sprang towards her, 

“One more step and she is dead ! yelled the 
knight. ‘Go! go! I tell you. 

“eMfy God! and I am without weapons! 1 
cannot save her, and must obey or see her per 
ish with my own eyes!” exclaimed the novice 
| knocking bis Lead against the walls. 
| «Gol? repeated the baronet; ‘go! I am 
tired of waiting!’ ‘ 

“He pressed bis blade lightly, and Irene cried 
with anguish, 
| “4A, go! 

“The young man became frantic with despair, 
and pronouncing a horrible cath of revenge, 
bade a Inst farewell to Irene, and dleappeared. 
NUED IN OUR NEXT.) 


| sec 
| trust another un 
itmay be a hard matter for him to keep, and 

omebody’s displeasure 


hich 


when it is hereafter discovered that he was the 
object of your confidence. Your desire for afd 
mpathy, by 


© other people into your misfortune 
"There is as much responsibility in imparting 
| your, own secrets, as In keeping those of your 
neighbor. 


In Is a heaven upon earth to baye a tar 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, 
turn upon the poles of truth. 


= FAciwela Ia a enow-white Dower, 
‘he highest mountains of Tyrol and Ua 


pst 
fru 


fe towers overhanging & 
Trendicolae wall of roek to be 
Perhaps achamola conl scarecly sland 
tory, 


this abrupt inquiry. 
gentleman, 


shop windows 
who lifts heavy weights. 
lift now? or what amount did you lift at your 
ast exhibition ?” 


all my thoughts. 
with a sense of sonfcthing. 
termine what—hanging over me like a cloud. 
Soon it takes shape and meaning, and three 
little letters —W A R—stand ont in characters 
of blood from the gloom. 
dressed than I callffor the morning papers. 
the news is bad, my appetite for breakfast is 
If it Is indifferent, I exclaim, ‘Why 


epoll 
Must a na- 


docen’t M’Clellan do something ? 
tion’s destiny hang on the effect of a doctor's 
prescfiptiome” 


What can you do for me ? 

“Truly, sir, your case is not an uncommon 
Thaye heard of many just like it. 

tem of gymnastics 

In order 


one. 
Delicve we may contrive 0 8) 
for the mind as well as for the bod; 
to keep myself in good trim, physically 
stance, I laye to be in the open ai 
time during the ds 
of purest oxygen 


dare venture. 


ally used the other. 
of abs! 
ywas not a man of one idea. 
tinually on one topic, your mental action soon 
The subject inevi 
sumes a disproportionate importance. 
small annoyance, injury or insult, it i 
ishing how soon it grows to be absurdly magn: 
reat public evil, it will, by the 
ration, goon attract and absorb 
all our contemplation till in our mental stature 
sided and unsymmetrical.” 
and so was 


fied. If it isa 


SONG OF THE EDELWEIS.* 


. 


BY WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE. 


1% 
Gallantly from this perilons edge 
‘Of tho topmost crag I swing, 
FWhero I Joy to feel tho glorious touch 
Of tho Eagle's sweeping wing, 


‘or tho red-tipped plume of the mountaln storm, 


‘As ho marches oxulting by, 
‘And hurls on tho trembling yalo below 
‘Tho lightnings of his oye. 


1 

© 'tis mino to taunt the hunter bold, 
‘As he followrs tho chamois leap: 

To may follow that quarry's dizzy racc— 
Can ho reach my awful steep? 

How I thrill if he bears away my flower, 
“While below him yawns a grave, 

For I know that the village girls will bal 
Tim bravest of tho Brave! 


um 
Gallantly from this perilons edge 
T swing tho symbol-flower 


il 


Of the higheat trnths that aro only grasped. 


By the souls of grandest powenp 


they foar no storm that tho Bigot hurls, 


Nor Detraction’s threatened grave, 


‘And the framps of God from Heaven will hail 


‘Them bravest of tho Braye! 


fan Roglish writer, ital 
by the ulmost peril. Y 


inn tale New 
‘avarian Legen’ 


found osly upon. some of 
fa Suangely enstuzh 
ya grows in napot to be reached 
lisse atu ta beanaiy 
precipice, or waving @n 3 
aPrrosched bu by n ledge, where 
ia PeNore to ‘ab aufal 
Tabors, eultled " The Lover's Hock 


HOW I GOT MY STRENGTH. 


BY DR. G. B, WINDSHIP. 


"AN INTERVIEW INTRODUCTORY. 


“Are you the strong man 2” 
Tyas stopped in the strect the other day by 
‘The querist was an clderly 

Por- 


*T see you read the newspape! 


“At my lecture In Roxbury, 
the connecting 


“You are just the man for me. 


thing lifted.”” 


+ What is it 2” 
“A Jond from my mind.” 


“J will say with Archimedes, Give me a place 
whereon to rest my lever, and I will do it! 
What is the matter?” 


‘This war—this terrible, 


Iv 


ed. 


“Excuso me, sir, but my 


What are we all coming to? 


becomes morbid. 


samc law of exag: 


we become on 

“An! Doctor, all you say Js true 
alk that Friar Laurence said to th 
Romeo, and 
up philosoph 
tinent, to ask, 
‘Modern Sameon,’ if Tm: 
Chunk Banner of Liberty: 
sion of your first lecture. 


“Well, sir, I think it was partly due to what 
actors call stage-fright; for remember I was but 


a débutant.” 

“But why, after lecturing allo 
should you faint again the other ni: 
lecture in Roxbury?’ 


some forty years my senior. 
ving that he was a humorist, I bowed ayd re- 


fratricidal 
Grim and ghastly as it is, it fascinates and holds 
ke up in the morning 
T cannot at first de- 


“Simply because I couldn’t help it. 


nor the battle to the strong! 
undertook to speak at a time whe 
qualified by physical indisposition. 


“But I thought your system of culture pre- 
vented all physical indisposition and fairly forti- 


fied you against all ills of the flesh.” 


“Pardon me, I make for it no such quacl 
‘The principle which I profess to 
haye deduced from my experiments in testing | graduated, it occurred to me to test my powers 


claim as that. 


and look at the photographs in the 
You are Dr. Windship, the man 
How much can you 


tho 26th of last 
December, I lifted twelve gentlemen, weighing 
collectively, with 
nineteen hundred and seventy-eght pounds.” 

I want some- 


apparatus, 


wat 


No sooner am I 


If the news is good, I tremble 
lest the next telegram may reverse it all” 
atch tells me- 
“You must hearmo out. At ten o'clock I 


thut we have given up Mason and Slidell, will 
he pick a quarrel with us because of the sunken 
vessels in Charleston harbor? Will he and L. 
N, join forces and raise the blockade? Any 
more privateers taken? How about the new 
loan? 
torchanging interrogatories like these with some 
dozen old fogies like myself, I totter home 
at noon, worry down a ‘mutton chop and a 
© potato, and then am uneasy till I have 
the New York papers of the morning. 
keop my thoughts on war and carnage, prisons 
and hospitals, murders of picke 
skirmishings, till, late at night, I retire to bed, 
pondering the one portentous subject that oc- 
cupled my morning thought 
Doctor, I am growing thin on this regimen. 


After i 


sent for 


The 


sand petty 


Upon my word, 


for 
‘a certa 


, to inhale a given quantity 
or Igo and eet my blood in 
motion by lifting as near toa ton-weight as I 
Now, why not compel the mind 
to brace and ventilate itself at certain periods, 
to lift a certain weight, if need be? Surely, there 
are problems enough in life and in philosophy to 
task its powers and give it healthful exercise. | 
If it requires relaxation, let it find it in music, | must fluctuate with ¢1 
in social intercourse, in amusing books.” 

“Bat I find it so hard to put my mind on 
anything save what relates to the state of the 
country !”” 

“And go do I find it hard to lift two thousand 
pounds; but I make the etfort, and it is done. 
We cannot give our dest thoughts to a subject, if 
we give it all our thoughts. 
paradox, but it is trae 
all the time with one 


‘This may scem o 
‘The man who bammers 
‘m will not be so strong 
with that arm, as he would be if he occasion- | Was soon repaired, thanks to that recuperative 
Neyton had great powers | 

raction and steady meditation, but he 
If you brood con- 


bly 
If i 
ast 


distract 


ot Romeo could only reply, * Hang 
PY Allow me, if it is not imper- 

why you, a strong man—the 
y believe the Mauch 
fainted on the ocea- 


the country, 
nt at your 


Is it not | 
written,—‘ The race is not always to the swift 
The truth 
I was dis- 


But I 


the extent of human strength—experiments | in 
which I believe are new with me, for I can find 
none similar on record—is simply this: The in- 
crease of strength, normally developed and exerted, 
is the increase of health. And now, sir, if you 
yvould know what I haye to say further upon 
this subject, I must refer you to the New Yous 
Luporr.” 

We took leave of each other—the old gentle- 
man nnd I—and it occurred to mo that I could 
not better introduce myself to the readers of 
the Lepoxr than by a record of the preceding 
conyeraition. 

Gentle reader, I hope to conyerse with you in 
future papers, in a way not at all formal or ccr- | of 
emonious, on health, strength, and perhaps on | wel 
topics ultra-professional, as the whim may take 
me, and as I may think the matter worth your 
consideration. 

If, in speaking of my speciolity, (physical 
strength as exerted in lifting,) I should seem a 
little egotistical at times, forgive it in respect 
that it will be in the cause of sciencesthat I 
maké use of thg first person singular. Remem- 
ber that as in every man’s blood there is a quan- | s 
tity of iron, go in every man’s experience—that 
of the humblest, eyen—there is something of | el 
yalue to the race, had we but the chemistry to 
precipitate and conerete it. 


the 


INTERVIEW SECOND 
Not many days after the interview I have just 
described, I met, on one of the coldest days of 
the season, an acquaintance who thus accosted 


: Why, not this imprudent 2” 


i 
us 


th 


“ Haye you recove 
hemorrhage so soon ? 

‘What hemorrhage 2” 

‘The hemorrhage from the lungs, you know, 
that you were seized with, after your Inst lifting 
feat.” 

«And so yon too have been duped, have you? 
Do you never question the veracity of a nows- 
monger? Does it never occur to you that he 
may haye a pecuniary interest in the circulation 
of a falsehood 2” 
“My dear fellow, if I have heard the story 
from one source, I haye from a dozen, that you 
wore killing)yourself by your heavy lifting’; that 
you had ruptured, I'ean’t remember how many 
Dlood-vessels, and that you were ina rapid de- 
cline. Igrant you do not look like it at pre- 
sent, but rather like a:candidate for a good din- 
ner at Duroc’s. Let us step in there! T've 
any number of questions toask you! Youshall 
answer them over a bottle of California hock, 
which we will order in honor of California’s 
loyalty to the Union.” 
‘Excuse me, wine and all fermented liquors 
are ruled out from~roy bill of fare. From what 
experience I haye had with them, I am_ certain 
r, | that their ultimate if not immediate effect, has 
generally been to diminish my strength. Ihave 
tested this fally and repeatedly. Am sorry to 
hurt your feelings, for I know that if there is 
any being for whom you have an unmitigated 
contenpt, it is a temperance lecturer. Don’t 
be disgusted—but my wildest dissipation in 
drinking, is in a bumper of fresh milk.” 

If| “Give milk to babes. And yourefuse to Join’ 
‘an old acquaintance oyer a glass of wine 
Heartless depravity! No matter, Doctor, come 


in 


of the good fellow about you? Truly, you have 


drop in at the Insurance offlees, where the re- | purchased your strength dearly, if tt was at such.) 9 

tirel merchants and ‘capitalists of our city gos- | sacrifices! What are those lines by Long- east teae On fired?” 

dione are, “What will John Bull do next? Now | 0" °~~amnow now éubline a thing 1t fs 'BotRL wish to render an important truth 
To suffer and be strong.” unquestio/fible.” 


h yes! I begin to sec their meaning, but I 
deny their sublimity. However, I forgive you, 
Doctor—I forgive you. Come in, and have your 
own way.” 


in-| Behold us soon after seated at one of the 
little tables in Duroc's, and in the inter- 
vals of a modest megl my friend plying me 


| with questions and discoursing with i: 
tomed freedom. As his inquiries resembled 
se | toso which are continually addressed to me 
cither by letter or ofally, by persons from all 
parts of tho country, I cannot do better pi 
haps than record from memory the substance of 
our conversation. I shall not be the less care- 
fal to,adhere to the truth because of this in- 
formal and desultory mode of conveying it. 
“T think I understand,” said Mr. R—, 
“the prineiple of that training process by which 
you haye acquired your amuzing strength. It 
was in the way the ancient athlete—was it 
Milo?—qualificd himself to lift a bullock. He 
began with it when a calf, and practiced lifting 
it eyery day, so that the increase of weight, 
caused by the animal's growth, was almost im- 
perceptible. So im learning to shoulder, from 
the ground, « barrel of flour, you added a few 
pounds or ounces daily to a barrel of brick bats, 
till the weight had been inereased to two hun- 
dred and sixteen pounds—the average weight of 
a barrel of flour. But what has puzzled me in 
your physical carcer is this: Eyery man’s strength 

n the slightest causes 
affecting his health, In your ease, where you 
task your strength so nearly to the verge of your 
capaclty, how do you gauge your powers so 
nicely that you can lift, without risk, the’enor- 
mous weight of almost aton? A yery slight 
fluctuation of strength would, I should think, 
| ronder You liable to hernia, or palpitation of the 
heart, or some other evil. Haye you never 
strained yourself!” 
“On two or three occasions; but the damage 


in- 
ain 


energy W of lifting, and my life 
in the open air haye Of late, habit 
and close attention have done much for me; 
and I can feel my strength, as it were, so ac- 
| curately, that I run little danger of exceeding 
tis | the bounds of prudence. You speak of the 
‘on- | fluctuations of strength, to which we are all 
ubject. Ido not pretend to he exempt from 
them; but in my case, although they are very 
slight, I can readily detect them. The slighte: 
ebb in my powers makes itself known. I once 
failed before an andience in attempting to give 
one of my usual illustrations, but I knew, before 
the trial, that I was unequal to it. I had been 
subjected to an atmosphere not only rendered 
impure bya crowded audience in an ill-ventilated 
hall, but still further vitinted by a leak in a gas- 
pipe, which was in my immediate vicinity. The 
hall,’ ou the occasion, was undoubtedly very 
warm, but that had no “debilitating effeet upon 
me. I care not what may be the temperature 
of air, provided the air itself be pure.” 
‘But is there not danger that in your anSicty 
not to disappoint an audience you may some- 
times oyerstep the safe limit "” 
“J have thought of that; but thus far haye 
not been guilty of imprudence. With no ir- 
reverent intent, I may say, that my experience 
] | has generally enabled’ me to promise myself, in 
the words of Scripture, ‘As Wy days, #0 shall (hy 
strength be?” 
‘But tell me further as to the process by 
which you acquired your strength.” 
“J began gymnastic practice at college in my 
seventeenth year, and haye continued it faith- 


ted 


1855, [contrived a1 


affair, . 
and grayel, which was con\ 
which had been sunk in thi 
astride of the hogshead, 

stick, or handle, about 
inch and a half wide, 

and the other bebin 
nected with a rope, 
down to the bottom of 


came up a little casier; 
was added to it; and bet 
present, I haye co! 


the verge o 


lifting heavy 


yard of my father’s house. 


the hogshead. 
hed about four hundred pounds. 


weights, In the summer of 
in apparatus for practice, in 
It was a simple 
composed mainly of a barrel of stones 
tained in a hogshead 

e ground. Standing 
and grasping a round 
two feet long, and an 
with one hand before me 
d—the handle being con- 
which extended centrally 
f the barrel—I succeeded, 
jut with considerable difficnlty, in raising the 
Qarrel some five or six inches from the bottom 
‘The Warrel with its contents 
‘The next 
Gay, on repeating the experiment, the weight | ther matter. 

‘and thereupon a trifle | 

ween that’ time and the | 

tinued making one trifling 
addition after another, until I have lfted the 
weight of ficenty-one hundred and fifty-seven 
‘pounds ; and that, too, without going any nearer 
f my capacity than I permitted my- 


' NEWSPAPER BEADING. 

One of the minor ills of life is to sit down to 
a quiet read of your favorite newspaper, and be 
interrupted cyery five minutes by some non: 
sical question. Again and ogain you begin a 
sentence, and are never permitted to get beyond 
the firat five words. ’Tis true, this does not 
matter when reading some papers; for Instance, 
Hyppolite Hyacinth’s ‘pencilings,” about tho 
good timo he fs longing for, when bis dear, 
polished South ‘shall have tearfully forgiven the 
North? One could bear a long parenthesis just 
there, and not mind it. But when one has between 
his fingers a paper with a backbone to it, that 
does not flap toward every point of the compass 
in turn, to keep its subscribers, it is quite ano- 
‘How delicious, then, to read _un- 
interruptedly a brave, outspoken article, penned 
without fear or favor. It is like emerging from 
the pestilent, choking efluvia of a sepulchre, 
out upon the breezy plains, under the blue arch. 
of Heaven. Then to twitch one's soul suddenly 
down to earth like a kite, to flounder in the 
me of insipidity, is a cruelty worthy of the In- 


dred. 


found to answer. tolerably well’ as lifting 
material, 


elf when I lifted the weight of only four hun- 
will here remark that, up to about 
L were 


ight hundred pounds, stones and. grv 


During the Inst three 


quisition. 


reading a fav 
key on yourself till you get through, 
years, I} you are only consulting your own ease. 


The best way undoubtedly is, when you are 
ite paper, to turn the lock and 
ie, if 

But a 


with my shoulders, 
wel 


each side. 


haye to listen to 


have used Jron weights cast for the purpose. 
‘The round handle was soon exchanged for an 
oval one; that in turn for one of a :riapgular 
the best of any I Baye yet 
ed; buf-when my lifting power had reached 
twelve hundred and eight pounds, this handle 
was laid aside for o padied rope, having the 
form of a large loop, one cud of which, during 2 
process of lifting, would by in connection 
and the other with the 
ht beneath me. A padded iron chain, also 
the form, of a loop, was afterwards substi- 
tuted forthe padded rope, and finally an excel- 
lent contrivance was adopted, consisting of a 
stout wooden yoke, fitting across my shoulders, 
and haying two chains pendant from it, one at 
‘To understand fully the method of 
adjustment and other particulars, you would 
most tedious description, 
which at present might as well be omitted. If 
you hayeeny curiosity upon this point, you can 
gratify it thonext time you visit me at Roxbury.” 

you will of course 
favor me not only by showing me all your ap- 
paratus, Dut by lifting the big weight.” 


ismatic shape, 


ig) 


“And if I call upon you, 


far better way is to offer, if you can bespeak in- 
telligent attention, to read aloud, that a listen- 
ing family may share the benefit. This, we 
know, requires both lungs and philanthropy, 
and in no case do we recommend such an exer- 
tion, where it is evident that pearls are to be 
thrown before—porkers! Fansy Fens. 
so 


HALF A LOAF BETTER THAN NO BREAD. 
T rejoice to see that New York is waking up 
at last, to the necessity of reducing those tasks 
for the children that are learned out of school. 
Not that I believe, with the present system of 
school-hours, that ahy additional task should be 
imposed after the pupils cross its threshold. 
Every instant of the interval, inmy opinion, should be 
devoled to recreation—out-door recreation, too, as far 
as practicable. Parents should be aware of the 
perfect exhaustion of mind and body during the 
Inst two agonizing school hours, fully to under- 
stand the vital importance of an uninterrupted 
mental reprieve. I have scen young girls return 
home in such an hysterical state from mere ex- 
paustion, that they had no appetite for their 
food, and scarcely strength to Iny aside thelr 


your arrival, I shall not already haye taken my 


Ip fenaisoriea A you have | yall do sdh only to that extent which it is rea- 
‘Thank you, but I never use tobacco in any sonable to@stribute to the influence of two poor 

= - ah pounds.” 
Be ey re raToRa Siemans oR aE efor NETIAN LO EC Cee Coca 
d to three tfusand pounds, when Yer inherit- 


“Qn one condition, namely, that previous to 


usual gymnastic exercise for the day. It is a 
great error in a gymmast to give himself more 
txercise than is good for him, rather than ne- 
glect an opportunity of making a display.’ The 
constant endeavor of the gymnast should be to 
avoid excess.” 
“But do not you yourself go to oxcess every 
time you lift 2” 
“Strictly speaking, perhaps I do; but then 
the excess is so trifling, that the damage it may 
produce must be equally so. Effects must al- 
ways be commensurate with cmuses. I expect 
within a year to lift with comparative safety a 
weight of three thousand pounda; but when I 
accomplish the feat for the first time, it will be 
on the de immediately succeeding that on 
which I sg.» lift two thousand nine hundred 
and ninc{yfeight. If, therefore, I strain myself 
in the malfmum effort I ever intend to make, T 


to the w 


Fd! inien short of that 


“Butwiluld you recommend others to go to 
your extreie 2” 
‘No, not unless health demanded it, My rule 
is this: Strengthen your body by cautiously 
lifting a gradually increased weight, until you 
are strong enough to be well—then let well 
enough alone.” 
“jut how do you live in other respects, 60 as 
to insure again’ in strength during the inter- 
yal between the gymnastics of one day and 
anothe 
“By taking care that what I may eat or drink 
has not come in contact with lead, copper, bell- 
metal, brass, pewter, paint, or any other poison- 
‘ous substaite, whether simple or compound, 
with which ordinary food is usually contami- 
nated."” 

“How about animal food?” * 
“T tried once to: do without it, but lost 
strength by the experiment. I returned to it, 
and speedily gained. I rarely haye an appetite 
for meat oftenor than once a day, except in the 
coldest weather. In the months of July and 
‘August, three or four times a week is us often as 
Ihave had recourse to it for several years. In 
the winter months, if much exposed to the cold, 
the eraying for it has sometimes been astonish- 
ingly increaséd,” 

“How many hours do you give to sleep 
“Perhaps cight, on an averuge. Calin, undis- 
turbed sleep is at once the condition and the 
reward of highly-developed strength. Of course, 


the mind must be free and undisturbed. ‘The 
thinking faculty must be under perfect diselp- 
line, There must be no besetting train of 


thought to keep one awake. Without my pro- 
found, refreshing slumbers I should rapidly dete- 
riorate in strength.” 
“Are yon yery careful in regard to ventila- 
tion?” 
“So careful that, summer and winter, in 
storm or calm, with the thermometer above zero 
or below it, Invariably sleep with the windows 
of my apartinent so widely open as to expose 
me to a dranght of the outer ‘This is the way 
I provide for ventilation during the night; and 
T can assure you that during the day I avail iny- 
self of not less effectual means for obtaining 
a full supply of oxygen, knowing by long ex- 
perience how conducive it is to health and 
strength.” 
“The very thought of sleeping In a draught 
of air, with the thermometer at twenty, gives 
me acold shudder. Like Dr. Kane's Arctic 
dog, T should think you would find Lot weather 
Intolerable."* 
“So far fromit, in summer not less than win- 
ter, I court the sunshine, bgying great faith in 
its eflica 


‘BI 


t power of sunshine! genial day! 
What life, what balm are in thy ray!" 
There is something more than fancy in the poct’s 
couplet. It contains a physiological truth, Let 
the chronic inyalid sit out of doors in the sun- 
shine as muchas he can when the weather is 
auspicious. My own room has a soathern as- 
pect. I know of few things I would not give 
up sooner than my share of sunshine. If you 
ever build a house, tmild it with reference to 
the great desiderata of pure air, pure water, 
and sunshine." 
Here we wereinterrupted. by the appearance 
of the waiter with a becfsteak au naturel for two. 
“Telleme," sald my friend, ‘what is your 
practice in regard to—" 
“Excust me,” I returned. 
while we are eating.” 
eee 


‘sink the shop 


loaks and bonnets, And yet there lay a pile of 
books, from which they were to, learn long les- 
sons in such a state as this! And so day after 
aay passed, and heads ached, and spines were 
being bent out of sbape, and digestion became 
impaired, and these were to be future wives and 
mothers! say itis horrible! I had rather a 
daughter of mine were o perfect dunce, than 
such a suffering life-invalid. sy FERN. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rocurstmn—Your story has interested us in the goung 
Iady to whom you havo become attached. Ter behavior: 
seems to us to have been most admirable, from the pen- 
ning of that centenco (in her note) which £0 astonished 
you, to the last Interviow with her that you describe. Tt 
fs eeldom that a girl of eighteen shows such a thorough 
understanding of all the “ delicate propricties.” or exhibits 
such remarkable good senso as ho has done, Such arare 
irl as sho scems to te, Is worth serving for as long os, 
Sneob served for Rachel, and.as you nro both young, a, 
(good probationary period Wook TH" Ri =——r¥ mya 


ously all rou 
9 QUEER’ good hand-writing s an accomplishment 


‘which no gentleinan, howover high his positfon, can well 
afford to bo withont’ Your notion that ladles and gentle- 
men consider {t.low® to write a good hand, 1s one which. 
none but people of inherently low or “flunkeyistlo™ na- 
tures are apt to entertain, Not only good, but elegant 
‘and stylish penmanship {s tach prized by ladies and gen- 
tleman of tho highest rank and the best culture through- 
oft the world, althongh, of course, thero Is occasionally a 
man or woman of rank or wealth who writes a oor band, 
Just as there fs hero and thers ono who gots drunk, swears, 
‘and commits other odious vices, 

InpIGNANT wants us to say to the woman who bas 
persisted In writing him “letters of affection" for elzht 
Years, although she knows that be was married seven 
years azo, nd has 0 flourishing family, that he treats her 
letters with silont contempt, and that he and his wife 
“shows them round to the neighbors, and haye lots of fun 
over them.” If the persistent and affectlonato lotter- 
writer roforred to by *Indignant” should chaneo to seo 
this" Answer” let her be forthwith warned against fur- 
ther epistolary express{on of her affection for a man who 
shows her letters round to tho nelzhtors, &e. ® 

ady repaid you for somo post- 
ago stamps whleh «d does not prove that she dis. 
Iikes you; in fact no eclfrespecting lady allows herscit 
to be under obligations to gentlemen upon whom she has 
no claim of loye or relationship. We should think mori 
highly of a young lady who was particular In such mat- 
ters especlally in an azo when young men are 60 Incline 

to boast of and misconstrno to thelr own advantage tho 
slightest and most fnnocent actions of inexperienced 
young girls 

D. B—Of course thero {sa difference between Killing 
aman and munler. Man-killing may be not only un- 
bisineworthy, but actually praiseworthy, whereas murder 
is always foul anil damnable. Suppose, for esatnple, yon 
sbould find o man attempting to cut your child's throat, 
‘and you could only proyent hfs consummating hls purpose 
by killing him; would it bo mander for yo to save your 
child? life by aking his? Of cours it would not. 

@ D—You say yon suffer very much from inflamed 
foyes and that cessatlon from reading docs not seo to 
Twenellt them. Perhaps therw fs such an accumulation of 
abuse with regard to them, that It takes a long while of 
patient watching for thefr recovery, or perbaps your gen- 
(ral health {snot good. You should consult an expe- 
Henced physician who las made diseases of the eye o 
speclal study. 

X. X.—There is only one way to do business and that 
isin a Choroughly Wusiness-like way. Your brother-In- 
law was perfectly right in refusing to mix up your rola 
Ulonsbip and friendship with the business transaction be- 
tsvcon you. Have your business transacted in a lezit}imate 
manner, and then Ict your relationship and friendship have 
full play in Chair sphe 

Cantre D.—You ssy that by mistake you enclose a 
letter written to a lady friend, In an enyelope to a gentle 
man, who refuses return it, and fs showing 1 to bls 
friends, You should send some gentleman relative or 
friend to the scoundrel and compel him to return tho 
letter. 
‘Stenea Lroxr—Ang lady has aright to decline tho 


tellirig him the reason, and a man who insists upon ber 
glying one, {sn man whose eoclety sho sheuld svold alto- 
‘A marr of any self-respect would not obtrude bls 


are at a Joss for conversation. 


an Youn; 


foquiry to Bi ‘at that place. 


sxv.—If the gentl 
party behaved in un ungentlemanly mann 
hie forfelted his rigbt to walt upon you home, and you 


another gentleman. 
Youxa Wontr: 
married. woman, which he woald not wish her husband t 


keep. 
Mrra—The phrase: 
“She wallce the waters “ike a thing of life," 
fa by Byron, and occurs in the “Coralr.” It {s sald of 
tho Corsafr’s vessel, as sho {s coming Into her haven. 


attentions of a gentleman, if she chooses to do a, without |e 


ae 
F ‘a scoundrel as your lover bas proved himself to be. 
Sitentiona where they are evidently unwelcomed. , 
Miva We do. not consider you at all bound b 
TA EeDews edpayiog bling tothe Beh rtow | Statue to's ms, wl ao teal Jon a9 70s 
cuaies of eougty? Whitout answering that quetion, |2°) COCO = , 
ceici yeoal? Involye various Wefaltiona to our opto (oe ee ore A norse-poiter ofthe: Great 
Meee erret TAGs Reo eC le alan | BAAD Hal sera ha fcksesa ac the asta 


W. W. F—You could perhaps learn whether or not 
your father Is in Salt Lake City, by addressing a note of 
The address 

would be, “Brigham Young, Salt Lake City, Utah Terrl- 


Awho accompanied you t6 8 
while ther, 


were perfectly excusablo for returning in eompany with | 
—Any man wbo'would say that to a 


Know, Js a man whoso company no decent wouian ehould 


Manvtanp—This inquirer wishes to know whother wo 
think that John C. Calhoun was an honest man. We 
think that naturo meant him for an honest man, bat thst 
he lost tho power, through excessive ambition and that 
obliquity of mind engendered by bitter and grievous dis- 
Appointments, to distingaish between fight and wron} 
frith and error, We began well and ended Ml Wis 
carly success in publle life was great and rapid. To was 
‘a member of tho eabinct at tho age of thirty-seven. Be- 
foro ho was forty ho was talked of for the Presidency, and. 
at forty-threa was actually Vico President. Ils career 
yas honorablo until the year 1880, the seconil year of Gen- 
ral Jackson's first term. Mr. Calhoun confidently. ex- 
pected to suecoed General Jackson in the Presidency, and 
he had good reason to think that General Jackson would 
uso his influenoe to sccuro that n’snlt. Te had retired 
from tho presidential scramble in 1824"in favor of General 
Jackson, and had given tho General n wartn support both 
in 1824 and 1828 It was natural for him to expect tho 
afd of General Jackson in the furtherance of his own 
pretensiona Ho was completely disappointed, however. 
Gengral Jackson not only kept him out of the Presidency, 
Dut quarreled with him on most frivolous grounds, and 
with extreme violence. Now, of all tho men who ever 
coveted tho Presidency, Mr. Calhoun was the man who 
longed fer it with tho most intense desire. It was bla 
hope by day and dream by night, Tt had been tho so- 
eet object of bis existence for many laborlous years, 
Mis disappointment soured his roind, but did not ‘mak 
iim give up the struggle, Ho sought 9 “now Issue.” 
Ho invented or adopted nollification, the object of which 
twas to unite the wholo South in his support And after 
ulliflestion was extinguldhed under General Jackson's 
fron heel, Calboun still hoped to be a candidate for the 
Presidency, and have the entire support of the Southern 
States. It seems ns though his mind was so overshadowed, 
by his desiro for the Presidency, and that his feelings be- 
came so rancorous In thelr bitterness, that he bad at last 
no power to Judge correctly of any subject. We should 
Judge him charitably; however, for he was originally a 
splendid man—frank, honest, fearless anil tender-bearted ; 
and his nature only became perverted under the same 
pernicious, {rresistible Influences which have demoralized 
many of our greatest men, and ent them down, sorruw- 
ng, to premature graves 

‘Asxirry.— What is the proper way to propose?” 
‘Terrible question! Ono who is past asking 1t, or bas not 
yet come to the question-popplng age, may laugh at 1t 
“They jest nt scars who wover felt a wound,” saya tho 
enamored Romeo; and they, also, may Jest at scars whoso 
sears arv yery old But most men, once in thelr lives, 
fare perplexed in the extreme to know bow they shall put 
the question upon the answer to which they think thelr 
happiness depends. A person in such a situation bas to 
do two things: Tell the young lady he loves ber, and ask 
hor if she will marry him. ‘The simplest farm of words 
for such an occasion {s the following: “Mary, Llove yous 
will you have me?” This is not only the simplest way 
of proposing, but, perbaps, the best. Instead of shivering 
fon the brink for alf an hour, the lover souses in, head 
over cars, all at once, and the agony 18 over. OF course, 
this gbrupt modo of procceding is proper only after the 
Indy has been duly courted, and the lover has reason to 
hope that bis offer will not be resented. Much dopend 
too, npon {ts being sald at the proper moment and {na 
proper manner. However, no rules can be laid down for 
the management of an affair, which, after all, every ono 
ill conduct as best he ean, according to his age, charac~ 
ter and clreamstances Protably, fow persons ever pro- 
posed in the exact manner they meditated before going 
Into the presenco of the lady. 

Lonrm—Loder {s a mecbanle who possesses two thou- 
sand dollars, a wifo and fonr young ebiliren. is trade ts 
one of those which the war has suspended ; there fs nothing 
doing in {t in tho wholo country, and will not bo till the 
war is over. Shall he remove to Australia, as be bas 
dren advised todo? Not upon an uncertalnty, say we. 
Ithe had a trustworthy friend in Australla from whom 
he could get tho requlsite information, he should by all 
means walt for that information. We presume he liss 
not. ‘To remove his family to Melbourne, and establish 
himself there, would not cost Tess than a thousand do 
lars; and having spent that sum, he might then discover 
that bo had brought bis skill tolun overstocked: market. 
Now, a thousand dollars, with rigid economy, will, main 


fain his family hore two years And, surely, we may 
Spe thavbere oO Years aver oUF mad friends at 


‘tho Sonth will hayo recovered thelr reason, and the coun 
try havo boen restored to pesco and. prosperity, 
Ixquintn—Articlo of War number 56 answers your 
question “Whosoever shall relieve tho enemy with mo- 
ney, victuals, or ammunition, or shall knowingly harbor 
or protect an enemy, shall suifer death, or such other pun- 
fshment as shall be ordered by the sentenco of a court- 
martial.” It is,truo that “a paper of tobacco” {a not mo- 
ney, victuals nor ammiunition, but the bestowsl of a paper 
of tobacco upon an enemy, for his solace and comfort, 1s 
certalnly contrary to the spirit and intent of this Article. 
Bynox—Childe Warold signifies Harold the Eldest 
Son. Tho word Childs is pronounced in one syllable, 
and as though the final ¢ were omitted. ‘The custom of 
styling the helr of a noble house “Childe,” ceased with 
the so-called ago of chivalry. Byron explalns tn the pre- 
faco of bis poem that he used the preflx Childe for the 
convenience of versification, 

Sixtens.—You ‘have been told that your lover bas 
sali! something concerning you whfch he sould not have 
sald, and you do not know whether to believe {t er not. 
Your best way fs to toll your lover what you heard, and 
give him the namo of your informer. ‘That 1s the short 
at and best way of coming to a settlement of the mat- 


x.—Therw 1s no such grado in any service as the 
iter of the Reghnent. Occasionally, a regiment, in 
Imitation of the ono which figures in the opera of that 
name, adopts a cbild, and subscribes for {ts maintenance 
anil edueatfon. She'ls styled tho Daughter of tho Rest 
ment only beesuso the young lady In the opera was 80 
named. 

T FM, C—Thé “Forlorn Hope” is 4 body of men 
who Yolunterr to bo tho first to enter the breach In storm: 
ing a fortified place. Those who survive aro Invariably 
promoted, in ease the assault snecccds, and, generally, 
Whether ft succeeds or not. ‘Tho lentenant commanding 
nisually riscs igh in tho service if be lives, 
eWnUEOWL—Artlficial eyes aro Inserted veithout on 
operation, 08 they aro kept {a thelr place by the skin and 
casceles provided by nature ‘The services of an ecultst 
are required in tho seleetion of the eye. Artifllal eyes 
fare mostly {wwported from France. ‘They are not very 
espenslv 

S. W.It (3 useless to attempt to propitiate by cour- 
tesy a miscblef-making, slandering person. Take no no- 
ties of ang of the vile letters sent you, and keep right on 
ina digniiled, quict way. That {4 the best way to kill 
such vipers. ‘They cannot harm you if you are only truo 
to your own senso of self-respect 


Ivexrruiexcen—Army teamsters aro advised by In- 
speetor-General Scott to take a doubtful bridge af a gal- 
Lop. Me supposes, of course, that the bridge must "be 
erssed, and without delay. ‘In that ease, he maintains, 
yonr best chance of getting over safe {s to eross ft at full 
speed, especially if the wagon be heavily loaded. 

GraprAtE—A lady asks you to write ber. Yon do 
ta, and ricelve no answer. Shall you write azuln? We 
think s0; at any rate, give the Ind the advantage of tho 
chances of o possible mistake with regard to recelving 
your letter. 

Wrusten—In'writing a book, 9 person should write 
on but one paxe of a shectof paper, If he wishes printers 
for publishers to pay any attention to It,and also in 3 
ble hand, and well punctuated, 

Esa —If what you etate to us is truc, you shonlk, of 
s, under any elreumstances, such 


| course never again n 


shaft we do not fai stated tn the acconnts before us 

ELL W. Inquires Is It proper to address o gentle- 
man a8 both “Mr.” and Esq.¥ No, of course not You 
should dispense with ono while using the other. 

J.D. D. N—England now has 62 colonies, the anited 
populations of which are conjectured to be about 150 mil: 
Hons 
4% Sereral letters stand over to be ansicered in our nezt, 


—~.0-> 


‘Tux proprietor of the New York Lepoer seems 
determined to perpetuate the amazing success wh{ch he 
thas achioyed. No sooner docs a new and popular writer 
turn up, than Bonner secures him at any cost Recently: 
Dr. GB. Windailp contributed » very clever and suc- 
cesafol antoblograpbleal sketeh to the Atlantic Monthly, 
Thereupon the wide-awake Bonner engages Dr. W. to 

write exclusively for the Lepore This constant effort 


f 


lady has another suitor beside yourself and yon eanno 
tell which she prefers. Aak her, then. 


fully ever since. About a year after I was 


By checking the flight of expectation, we 
cheat disappointment of its pain. 


side of the sidewalk, when promensding with a Lady, 


Piaixvowe—You love a young Iady, and that young | gnecess. No man knows better than Bonner that—* * 


Serre B—We have alsrays supposed that it was both 
etiquette and enstom for a gentleman to walk an the owt- 


to infuse new vitality into his paper 1s the secret of bis 


| ee readers cave variety, want diferent. styles n- 

fercourse with diferent minda’ ‘The man of the Lepoxs 

fs cvldenlly not man of one Idea He Knows that 

Emong his millon readers there must be many different 
{istetand capacitiea Roxdury (Mass) Journal 


